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In Our Next Issue. . . 


THE JouRNAL OF Home 
EcoNoMICS is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, 
oc. 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
will have the spotlight but not the entire stage in the 
February number. Among articles will be: 


THE FASHION OUTLOOK 
in colors, patterns, weaves, line, accessories, by Mri 
BLAKER, New York City designer of shoes, luggage, 
woven cottons, who for the last seven years has been 
with a firm of dry-goods commission merchants. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL HOMEMAKERS 
in three states and what extension workers are doing to 
help solve them, by Frrepa SToLt of Indiana, MARTHA 
HENSLEY of Montana, and EpNA SoMMERFELD of 
Vermont. Muriet Brasie will tell of the clothing 
work with 4-H club members in a fourth state, New 
York. 


THE TEXTILES SITUATION 
—supply and price control—by Catia VAN SYCKLE, 
Consumer Services Branch, Consumer Division, Office 
of Price Administration. 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL CLOTHING COURSES 
and college courses in costume design, by Mary Inez 
Mann of St. Louis and HEnRreETTA HARMAN of Pratt 
Institute. Also teaching adults in a department-store 
class, by Ipa INGALLs of the University of Washington. 


FIELD WORK IN NUTRITION, 
in which the very low-income families are helped to 
improve their diets, by Emma GARDNER WELCH of 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


OTHER SUBJECTS SCHEDULED 
include teaching nutrition to Coast Guard cooks, or- 
ganizing a course on marriage. 
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kor 
Buy a Good Dress 


Now, more than ever, excellent quality is a matter of utmost 
importance in the things we buy... not only to get real value 
for every penny spent, but also in the interest of national con- 
servation. To conserve man-hours, mill-machinery hours, and 
important raw materials, it is essential for everyone to buy 
things that will last and give good service. So here is a check-list 
that should prove a helpful reminder of things to consider when 


selecting a dress. 


HOW DOES IT FIT? .. . For good appearance and satis- 
factory wear, it is of first importance that your dress 
fit well. Be sure the waist-line “hits you” right . . . that 
there is neither binding nor sagging across the back . . 
that long sleeves are long enough to allow you to bend 
your arms without straining the fabric. Be sure of cor- 
rect fit, “easy” around the hips and bust. Poor fit wears 
out the fabric and wears out your nerves, too! 


1S IT WELL CUT? ... Shoulders should lie flat and smooth, 
pleats should be even and straight, hem should hang 
straight, and be 14; to 2 inches deep. Where there are 
gatherings and shirrings there should be genuine full- 
ness. If the fabric is patterned, the pattern should match 
up at the seams. And there should be 4 to % inch fabric 
allowance at the seams. 


IS IT WELL SEWED? .. Seams should be sewed straight 
with no gaps or splits, no ripples or blisters in the fabric. 
The closer the stitching the stronger the seam. Hem 
should be carefully and securely sewn without bulky 
stitching—buttons should be securely fastened. And 
there should be no loose or unfastened threads. 


ARE THE DETAILS GOOD?... The buttons should be 
well styled and the right color. The collar should be on 
straight, and lie well. The belt should be of good mate- 
rial—if fabric, well stitched, without fraying edges. Be 
sure the belt’s lining will dry clean or launder safely. 


1S THE FABRIC SERVICEABLE?... The fabric should be 
firmly woven . .. so that it won’t pull away from seams. 
It should “hold its own lines” so that you see no evi- 
dence of sagging, such as a drooping hem-line. The color 
should be good and clear. You should have assurance 
that the fabric will wear well, won’t fade or shrink 
visibly. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL ABOUT THE FABRIC? .. Some 
details about a dress you can see with your own eyes, 
but it is impossible to foretell, without scientific tests, 
how the fabric will perform. Therefore it is wise to de- 
pend on a reputable label, such as the CROWN® Tested 
Tag, when judging fabrics. This tag tells you whether 
a fabric is washable or dry cleanable, and plainly states 
“Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in size 
(2% max.), color, or texture, during a reasonable serv- 
ice life. 


WHEN YOU BUY THAT DRESS REMEMBER TO TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR STAMPS 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Copr 1942, American Viscose Corporation 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Produce?s of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices. 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I., Charlotte, N. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 1 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
arm 
Please send me, free of charge, _____ copies of ““Comparative Recipes” 

I teach (subjects) _in_ school (grade) U. 

Name 

State 


2 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


omparativ® ecipe® 
For gistribution to your students 
«Comparative Rec into delicious food and, at rhe same 
ipes” is carefully ime, using liquid off vegetables, 
selected collectio™ meat broths and fruit juices is dem- 
onstrated in several recipes: Othet 
helpful, explanatory notes demon recipes j\lustrate how Jess butter and 
strating how {rradiated Pet Milk fewer can be used PY follow" 
; uniformly makes excellent food ac ing Pet Milk recipes and using | 
cording standards of appearanc® Irradiated Pet Milk. Several of them 
texture, consistency: flavor, demonstrate that Pet Milk ca be 
value and euccesstully used 19 place of 
cream and whippins cream. 
made with Pet Milk 
all 
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CONSUMER 


BLYING 


THE NEW BOOKLET 
BY HAZEL CRAIG 


Will Be Extremely Helpful to Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Who Must Now Sum 


up for the Emergency All the Basic Facts | 


of Consumer Education. 


A GUIDE TO CONSUMER BUYING 
is the seventh booklet in the illustrated 


Home Economics Series 
Edited by Helen Judy Bond 


It covers everything in the family budget, 
from housing to food to clothing to education, 
recreation and taxes. It tells how to make a 
budget and how to abide by it, all in 64 pages 
full of color and practicality. 


Have you tried the Home Eco- 
nomics Series in Junior Red 
Cross work under the Victory 
Program? HOME NURSING, 
THE MEANING OF NUTRI- 
TION, CONSUMER BUYING, 
CHILD CARE, especially, seem 
made to order for this purpose. 
Each, 44 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POINT RATIONING 


is coming! 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


will help home economists explain how it 
works. 

The December issue shows how the new ration 
book will look and explains how to use it. 


For $1.00 (a year’s subscription) you get: 


September—Home Economists and_ the 
War Effort (Conservation, price control, 


community action) 


October—Consumer Education in War- 
time (News and comments on the eco- 


nomic home front) 


November—Basic Facts for Farm Family 
Guidance in Wartime (Price control, in- 
flation control, food rationing, how to 
be well fed, reports of extension leaders 
and school supervisors on workshops and 
training lay-leaders) 


December—A New Program for Home 


Economists: Rationing the American 


Way (with points and informative labels) 


AND FIVE MORE issues to come. 


Send $1.00 for a year's subscription 
or 10 cents for the December issue to 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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j IN WAR TIME 
CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
* ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE / < 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 
Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
= will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 
CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
_ PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
NAME (please print) 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 5 
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| NUCOA’S PLACE IN 
NUTRITIONAL MEAL PLANNING 


e Calories and VITAMIN A are ~ 
furnished by NUCOA to help meet, 
inexpensively, the fat requirement 
of well-balanced daily nutrition. 
NUCOA, made from pure vegetable 
oils churned in fresh pasteurized 
skim milk, is as rich as butter in 
food-energy (3,300 calories per 
pound). And NUCOA is fortified with 
a guaranteed amount of VITAMIN A 
—never less than 9,000 U.S.P. units 
in each pound of NUCOA all the 
year round. 


© Appetizing flavor to coax finicky 
eaters to /ike what's good for them is 
added by the use of NUCOA in cook- 
ing. Rich, country-kitchen tastiness 
in baked and fried foods—without 
high cost! Delicious seasoning for 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE 


6 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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hot vegetables that makes them more 
nutritious too! 


© Budget stretching with economical 
NUCOA helps moderate-income fami- 
lies achieve the variety in diet ap- 
proved by the Nutrition Food Rules. 
Have you tried NUCOA recently? Once 
familiar with delicious NUCOA, you 
will have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending it wherever it can further 
the program for Victory Nutrition. 


VITAMIN A” FOODS 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—-it helps.) 
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Washington News... 


e As 1943 dawns we move into a siege econ- 
omy. ‘The tempo of the war is rapidly accel- 
erating and with it the needs of the armed 
forces. 


e@ By presidential order Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard on December 5 
became the nation’s ‘“‘food czar’’—directed to 
take full responsibility for and control over 
food: to decide food requirements for everyone 
who has a claim on our foods, allocate foods, 
get efficient and proper distribution. 


e@ Example: He CAN tell Farmer Martin 
where and to whom to ship his milk, where 
and how it is to be processed (whether dried 
or evaporated or pasteurized or left raw), how 
it is to be distributed; and he can end up by 
arranging with OPA’s Henderson to have it 
rationed in one or more of its forms to us 
consumers. Out of the bank of metals and 
other critical materials made available for food 
processing purposes by WPB, he can allocate 
amounts to individual canners. 


e@ The voluntary Share-the-Meat campaign 
made some fear that “‘too much meat is going 
to our allies.” Lend-lease figures released 
December 11 show: whatever meat shortages 
we have are caused by needs of our own armed 
forces (fighting men eat twice as much meat 
as civilians) and increasing meat demands of 
our citizens. Of the meats to be “shared” 
only pork is sent to allies in more than 0.5 per 
cent of the total supply. More than 99 per 
cent of our year’s supply of beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton was kept in the USA or sent to its 
own armed forces here and abroad. Of the 
pork total, 13 per cent went to the Allies; of 
cheese, 23 per cent; of milk products, 3+ per 
cent; of eggs, 8 per cent; of canned fish, 21 per 
cent. Relatively small amounts, commented 
FDR, but enough to sustain the allied war 
effort. Much more will be needed in 1943 if 
we are to push ahead to victory! 


@ OPA’s order of December 14 makes the 
manufacturer put into his garments at least 
the same labor and material costs as in 1942; 


also to cut his markup over direct costs by 
certain amounts IF his last March markup was 
more than is now permitted. Conclusion: the 
suit you bought in 1942 for $18.75 will be 
closely duplicated in 1943, still for $18.75, but 
it is likely to be a little inferior in quality 
because of higher costs of production, espe- 
cially of labor. 


@ Joseph L. Weiner, director of civilian supply 
of the War Production Board since Leon 
Henderson resigned December 10 from that 
part of his job, is making a survey to find 
what simplifications of consumer goods have 
been made so far. Byrnes asked WPB for a 
vigorous program of simplification and stand- 
ardization. Weiner addressed December 11 
session of the American Standards Association 
in New York City; Dorothy Houghton at- 
tended for AHEA, will report in the JouRNAL. 


@ Grade labeling (A, B, C or fancy, choice, 
standard) for most canned fruits and vege- 
tables in the 1943 pack was announced Decem- 
ber 12 by Price Administrator Henderson. 
First products affected: canned citrus fruits, 
juices. Another landmark in campaign to tie 
price to quality so shoppers can know if they 
get what they pay for: sheets, then meats, then 
rubber heels, then nylon hose, next silk hose, 
and now canned products. 


e@ Some high lights of supply-price picture: 
canned citrus fruits and juices added to list 
packers must set aside specified amounts of 
for armed forces, lend-lease. (Our job—to get 
civilians to buy more fresh fruits!) ...OPA 
soon to set ceilings on nonmechanical refrig- 
erators, markedly lowering prices as of last 
March. ... By 1943 OPA expected to raise 
coal prices. Cause: mounting wages and other 
expenses as bituminous industry goes on 42- 
hour week to raise vital fuel production. . . . 
Wallpaper stocks down, production cut by 
November order to half of last fiscal year’s; 
only five ground colors permitted, simpler 
designs certain. 


Food in 1943 


ourna of 


Vot. 35, No. 1 
January 1943 


T. SWANN HARDING 


Mr. Harding is a senior information specialist at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. After graduation from the Maryland 
Agricultural College, he did research on rare carbohydrates in 
the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, then industrial research on rare 
carbohydrates, biologicals, and pharmaceuticals. Since going 
to the USDA in 1922 he has carried on research on animal 
nutrition, has edited scientific publications for the Depart- 
ment, and has written various books and magazine articles. 
This article is not an official pronouncement of the Department. 


NE effect of total waris a realization 
that food has basic importance. Without 
plentiful, nourishing food, industry lags. 
Without efficiently operating agriculture and 
industry, steady and relentless prosecution 
of the warisimpossible. Food is fundamental. 

During peacetime it has been our custom to 
produce, process, and distribute food in a man- 
ner so cumbersome and so poorly integrated 
with the remainder of our economy that a third 
of our population perpetually went ill-fed. 
Even among farm people only about one-half 
consistently had good diets the year around. 
Those who could afford to do so ate too much; 
many millions were forced to eat too little. 


Prewar vs Wartime Great Britain 


What was true here was true also in the 
United Kingdom. Today, under strict food 
rationing, it is no longer true there. Higher 
income gives none the right to eat too much; 
poverty condemns none to eat too little. 
Under this system more babies were born in 
the first quarter of 1942 than during any 
similar period since 1931. For the first time 
since 1938 births exceeded deaths during the 


winter months. Infant mortality in the first 
quarter of 1942 was the lowest on record for 
that time of the year. The national health 
has been good. It took war to do that, war 
and rationing. 

Unemployment is gone in the United King- 
dom. British restaurants and factory can- 
teens provide cheap, nourishing meals for all. 
Men and women no longer have constant fear 
of unemployment, malnutrition, and illness 
caused thereby. The “free” market for food 
is all but gone. Coupons, registration, and 
rationing have taken their place. 


Food Industry a Federal Enterprise 


Few Americans realize the extent to which 
our food industry has become a government 
enterprise in recent months. How many 
know, for instance, that the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration is probably the 
greatest food-buying and food-distributing 
agency the world has ever known? Its gigantic 
task is to see that no food is wasted and that 
no human beings waste for lack of it. In peace 
we forget or ignore this problem. 

The Agricultural Marketing Administration 
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deals in food for Lend-Lease shipment to the 
United Nations at a rate of $5,000,000 a day! 
It must supply this food in such form as will 
both preserve it and save shipping space. 

Since March 15, 1941, when the Administra- 
tion began its expanded buying program, it 
has purchased for Lend-Lease nearly 1% 
billion dollars’ worth of farm products. This 
represents more than 5 billion pounds. It 
would fill 130,000 freight cars each loaded with 
20 tons. If these cars were all on one train 
that train would reach from Washington to 
Omaha. That is how our government is 
dealing in food for our allies. 

It is butler-in-chief to them. But this great 
flow shrinks to a mere trickle when it reaches 
consumers, for the average Britisher would find 
that it meant about two to four cents a meal 
for him, while in Russia and elsewhere this 
goes down to a fraction of a cent per meal per 
soldier. However, the variety is there—pork, 
cheese, lard, dried milk, eggs in abundance, all 
told nearly 300 varieties of food. 

At the top of the list stand meat, fish, and 
poultry. The bulk of the meat is pork, 
canned, cured, and frozen, but beef will soon 
start flowing. Second come dairy and poultry 
products, dried eggs and dried milk. Every 
third pound of cheese and every third can of 
evaporated milk has gone on Lend-Lease since 
March 1941. In some months 70 per cent of 
our total cheese and dried-milk production 
went abroad. 


Lend-Lease Food in Europe 


What happens to this food, in England, say? 
All Britons get some of it through their stores, 
restaurants, and canteens, and through other 
public food programs. Some of the food is set 
aside immediately on reception for use of 
Britain’s fighting forces, too. Some is sold to 
civilians at less than it cost the British in 
Lend-Lease accountancy. Some of the foods 
are rationed. Britons are learning to eat more 
pork and to like dried eggs, dried milk, and 
concentrated orange juice. 

Food for Russia all goes to the Red Army. 
Polish refugees in Russia get American dehy- 
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drated soup, vitamin tablets, and other sup- 
plies through their own consular offices. The 
Red Cross helps get shipments of food to 
Yugoslav prisoners in Italian and German 
concentration camps. 


Food for Our Own IIl-Fed 


But can even so rich a country as ours do 
all this without detriment to our own people? 
We could not unless we took rational, scientific 
measures to feed our own people better than 
we did in the old days when a third of them 
went ill-fed and when we wasted from 15 per 
cent to half of all the food we produced. Un- 
der wartime conditions we are learning to do 
better. 

Even today, 18 out of every 100 American 
families have an annual cash income of less 
than $1,000. Six years ago, when the kind of 
food these people got was investigated, it was 
certainly no diet to build hardy workers or 
fighters. Today food prices are 22 per cent 
higher than they were six years ago. That 
means that we have underprivileged people of 
our own that must be cared for. For there 
are 10,000,000 unemployables—the old, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind—in the United 
States today. 

To neglect these people is to menace the 
health and morale of all of us. There are also 
millions of low-income families whose wages, 
no matter how hard or how long they work, 
simply will not provide the minimum nutri- 
tional requirements for growth of children and 
health for all. These people must be given 
proper diets if we are to win both the war and 
the peace. 

The food-stamp plan still enables some 3 44 
million persons with low incomes to get 50 
per cent more food than they would otherwise 
buy. These people live in 47 states, in 13 of 
which the program is state-wide, while it 
operates in 400 county and city areas of the 
remainder. This increased food-buying power 
both builds health for these consumers and 
siphons off farms millions of pounds of food 
that might otherwise be wasted. 

In addition there is a direct-distribution 


Food in 1943 


program which by-passes the established retail 
distribution system and reaches the indigent 
directly. The government buys in carload 
lots on farms or at wholesale distribution 
points and ships to other points designated by 
state welfare agencies. There the food is 
distributed to families certified as eligible by 
local welfare agencies in communities in which 
the food-stamp plan does not operate. This 
program serves about four million. 

Under the school-lunch program more than 
6 million children receive school lunches made 
in part from food purchased by the govern- 
ment. Again, the schools are certified locally 
on the basis of eligible children. Local 
sponsors provide other foods to complete the 
lunches, establish the program, and provide 
necessary equipment. 

The school-milk program is also sponsored 
by some local agency which arranges with 
dairies and signs an agreement with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration to buy and 
distribute milk to children, being reimbursed 
in an amount equal to the farmer’s price for 
Class 1 unprocessed milk. The sponsor may 
then charge the children not more than one 
cent a half-pint. This program operates in 
100 areas. 

Right now some $200,000,000 a year is 
being spent on such programs as these, which 
will be more necessary than ever in the postwar 
period, both to safeguard low-income groups 
from malnutrition and to protect farmer 
income. 


Rationing 


More recently, in the case of sugar and meat, 
we have begun something in warfare that we 
never did while at peace. We have adopted 
a system to make sure that foods in which 
shortages occur shall be shared equally by all. 
We are adopting the democratic procedure 
of rationing so that those with the most money 
and the most time cannot get the most food 
whether they need it or not. 

So far there is nothing drastic about meat 
rationing. It contemplates giving each civil- 


ian around 2 pounds of meat weekly (with 
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bone, gristle, and fat weighed in, but with 
variety meats, poultry, and fish unrationed); 
the British get only about a pound; the 
Germans, 12 ounces; and the Belgians, a mere 
5 ounces; not to mention only from 344 to 
41% ounces weekly for Hitler’s subdued Italian 
allies. In the 1931-40 decade Americans con- 
sumed meat at a rate of about 131 pounds a 
year each, or 24 pounds a week, of which 
roughly half was beef and half pork. 

It is better, however, to put incomes there 
to focus the picture. Material recently issued 
for the government’s share-the-meat campaign 
states that in 1936 all meat purchased ranged 
from 70 pounds per person per year in families 
with incomes under $500 to 260 pounds for 
those with incomes of $5,000 or over, or from 
1 14 pounds a week in the low-income group to 
5 pounds for those with high incomes. 

What rationing does is pull these extremes 
together in the vicinity of a mean, as it has 
done in Britain, where the diet of high-income 
groups is much poorer but that of low-income 
groups is very much richer than before the war. 

The same thing holds in the United States. 
Surveys have recently shown that low-income 
groups lack the milk, eggs, and protective 
fruits and green and yellow vegetables they 
need to maintain the best of health. They 
have also demonstrated that as soon as income 
permits diets improve and rapidly approach 
the nutritionally acceptable. Rationing tends 
to equalize consumption if not incomes. 

Dietary deficiencies are frequent in rural 
districts as well as in cities. A recently re- 
ported survey in a Georgia county showed a 
population of 9,000 who should have had 270,- 
000 dozen eggs a year for proper feeding but 
produced only 45 per cent of their requirement. 
They should have had 5,400 hogs of 250 peunds 
each to provide their pork but they had only 
65 per cent of that number. They produced 
90,000 gallons more milk than they needed for 
food, but since they marketed 300,000 gallons 
out of their total production they were actually 
210,000 gallons short of the 675,000 they 
should have consumed. 

A third of our first batch of draftees proved 
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physically incapable of full military service; 
one-third of these rejections were attributed 
to malnutrition. If more food were produced, 
people in this Georgia county and many else- 
where in country and in city could use it to 
advantage. Rationing will gradually get the 
food to the people who are most in need of it 
and will deprive those who have too much, of 
nothing that is necessary to their welfare. 
British children are now, in wartime, being fed 
better than ever before in Britain’s history. 
What Britain did, we can do. 


Supplies, 1942 and 1943 


American farmers in 1942 produced the 
greatest amount of food in the history of the 
nation. They topped 1941 production by 
12 per cent; yet 1941 was itself a record year. 
They topped production in the 1931-40 decade 
by 27 per cent. But if production has been 
greater than ever, demand—as we have seen 
above—is still greater. Civilians who are 
earning more seek to buy more food; our 
obligations to our allies are heavy and increas- 
ing, while our own forces must be fed the best. 

Moreover the 1942 record will probably not 
be repeated in 1943 because farmers face 
rapidly mounting shortages of materials, 
equipment, and labor. In no future war year 
can they produce as much as they did in this 
one. Already commercial farmers are at top 
production, and small, noncommercial farmers 
cannot bring vast increases. 

Viewing the broad categories of food, what 
will be our situation in 1943? Military and 
Lend-Lease buying will take about one-fourth 
of our agricultural production. There will 
be enough food for civilians in the total supply, 
though shortages of individual commodities 
are almost inevitable. 

Unless needs of our armed forces increase 
still more, the average civilian probably can 
consume about as much meat in 1943, ration- 
ing and all, as he did in the decade 1930-39. 
Secretary Wickard has also asked that 10 per 
cent more pork and 200,000,000 additional 
chickens be produced in 1943 as compared 
with 1942. 
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Civilian supplies of canned fruits and vege- 
tables will be smaller but in greater demand 
next year, and this means that we must con- 
sume more fresh products. The demand for 
dairy products in 1943 is expected to exceed 
the supply. We should have sufficient fats 
and oils, though less than in 1942, while cereals 
will be abundant with no danger whatever of 
shortage. The civilian egg supply should be 
larger next year than this. Sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, and dry beans should be 
abundant. Fresh fruit and vegetable supplies 
naturally depend on crop yields but are not 
expected to be short. 


The Nutrition Picture 


What does the 1943 food situation mean in 
terms of nutrition? Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics says 
that civilians as a whole will be as well off in 
1943 as they were in the period 1935-36, when 
the raw food taken into the nation’s kitchens 
appeared to be low in riboflavin and in niacin, 
as compared with the recommendations of 
the National Research Council, and borderline 
in calcium and thiamin. 

These however were raw-food figures, and 
vitamin and mineral losses may be as high as 
50 per cent, due to waste and improper cook- 
ing. The proportion of families having diets 
below National Research Council recommenda- 
tions that year was 50 per cent for calcium, 
30 per cent for vitamin A, 65 per cent for 
ascorbic acid, 60 per cent each for thiamin and 
for riboflavin. Because of increases in food 
costs, families with low incomes—below $1,000 
—will probably have poorer diets in 1943 than 
those of the same income in the late ’30’s. 

In order to get the highest possible nutri- 
tional values with our limited supply of farm 
labor and equipment, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is encouraging farmers to con- 
centrate upon crops with the highest nutritive 
returns: potatoes, carrots, limas, onions, green 
peas, snap beans, broccoli, spinach, cabbage. 
Plantings are not encouraged in cucumbers, 
artichokes, eggplant, bleached celery, head 
lettuce, cauliflower. 


Food in 1943 


As for meat, we produced 24 billion pounds 
in 1942, but Lend-Lease and our armed forces 
required 6 4 billion pounds. Better-paid 
civilians would buy 21 billion pounds if that 
much were made available tothem. It simply 
cannot be made available. They must get 
along on 17 \% billion pounds. They must 
not get all the meat they want but such meat 
as they need, on a basis of per capita consump- 
tion in 1931-40, and meat must be rationed so 
that no one can get more than his share. 

They must learn to find substitute sources 
of some of the protein, iron, thiamin, niacin, 
and riboflavin which they formerly derived 
from meat. “They must learn also to use more 
of the unrationed variety meats such as liver, 
kidneys, heart, and brains, as well as poultry, 
milk and cheese, fish, eggs, dried beans and 
peas, lentils, soybeans, and peanuts. 


Waste in Commercial Handling 


We must also learn not to waste food either 
in the kitchen or in processing and handling. 
It is a melancholy and disheartening thing to 
read the Notices of Judgment under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, issued 
by the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Federal Security Agency. One of them just 
issued contains 70 pages covered with brief, 
paragraph abstracts of closed legal cases con- 
cerned with contaminated, adulterated, and 
misbranded food—flour, macaroni, eggs, cheese, 
shellfish, frozen fish, fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, nuts, shortenings, sugar, flavorings, 
and spices. 

It is shocking, indeed, to read of food manu- 
facturers and processors who, while our men 
die in far parts of the globe, market cornmeal 
full of insect fragments, rodent excreta, and 
rodent hairs; insect-infested flour; filthy, 
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putrid, and decomposed butter—from one of 
the largest packers; moldy canned tomatoes, 
and so on and on. Sixteen and one-half 
closely printed pages of this one pamphlet are 
packed with brief abstracts of actions taken 
against butter alone. Here is white-collar 
crime of the worst kind. 

We Americans must not only learn frugality 
in the home and how to make nutritious sub- 
stitute foods do, whether or not they are as 
palatable as the foods we prefer, but we must 
also cleanse a minority in the food-processing 
and food-distribution business of their dis- 
regard for the health and pocketbooks of 
civilians. 

Postwar Goals 


We may well hope that as our government, 
as a wartime measure, takes over and purifies 
the food-processing industry and gradually sets 
up a scheme of food distribution which will 
enable us to share scarcity evenly as we have 
never troubled to share abundance, much of 
this rationalization may carry over into peace- 
time. There is no scientific reason why the 
food business should be run for profit insofar 
as the basic diet needed to keep Americans 
healthy is concerned. Profit in luxury foods 
is all right. 

This is purely a scientific problem which 
should be solved functionally: there are so 
many people in the country; they require so 
much food of various kinds; there are so many 
producers and processors, and they can create 
and process so much food; such and such 
distribution machinery is needed, and it should 
be set up so that a well-rounded diet would 
become equitably available to all citizens. 
Let us hope that the problem of feeding our 
people will be so approached in the postwar 
era. This is the true scientific way to solve it. 


Communiques from Chairmen 


Co-chairmen of the division on family relations and child development of the 
AHEA have a message for members on page 47 of this issue, an innovation 
begun with the December issue of the JouRNAL. 
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Food Production Goals for 1943 


R. KIFER 


Mr. Kifer has been in the United States Department of A gricul- 
ture since 1923. He is now head of the Production Goals Divi- 
sion, Office of Agricultural War Relations, in the Department. 


aN GRICULTURE begins a new year 


with large stocks of cereals and feed grains, 
generous supplies of hay, and with the num- 
bers of meat and dairy animals at a high level. 
Nevertheless in 1943 supplies of many items, 
particularly dairy products and meat, will not 
meet all requirements. Shortages of some 
other items are also developing. Even if 
production goals are reached, consumers must 
substitute available foods for some accus- 
tomed items. 


Crop and Meat Totals for 1943 


The goals for farm production outlined by 
the Department of Agriculture, if achieved, 
would result in a total output about one per 
cent above that estimated for 1942. These 
1943 goals will place a greater emphasis upon 
livestock and on the crops most needed to meet 
military and lend-lease requirements. 

Boosted by the exceptionally high crop 
yields, total production in 1942 is estimated 
to be 12 per cent more than the high level of 
1941 and about 25 per cent more than the out- 
put of 1935-39. It is unlikely that farmers 
will be able to equal the 1942 production in 
1943. On the other hand, a large supply of 
feed grains carried over from the ever-normal 
granary of past years and available from the 
high production of 1942 will permit greatly 
expanded livestock production. 

Many farmers will be handicapped by labor 
shortages, by scarcity of materials, and by 
their inability to replace worn-out equipment. 
Yet the acreages suggested will, at average 
yields, provide a crop outturn in 1943 that will 
equal 86 per cent of the large output of 1942. 
If goals are reached, the production of live- 
stock and livestock products will be 10 per 
cent greater than in 1942. 


With military and lend-lease requirements 
taking about 25 per cent of the available meat 
and with civilian purchasing power at a high 
level, supplies of meat for civilian consump- 
tion will be less than could be sold at existing 
ceiling prices but will be near the normal per 
capita consumption. 

Production goals for hogs call for an increase 
of 15 per cent in the pigs farrowed in 1943 and 
for marketing hogs at heavier weights than in 
1942. Although only part of the pigs farrowed 
in 1943 will be slaughtered during the calendar 
year, farrowings in 1942 were sufiiciently large 
that pork output may exceed that of 1942 by 
27 per cent. 

The numbers of cattle on farms for slaughter 
during 1943 indicate that beef output, meas- 
ured in terms of live weight slaughtered, will 
be 7 per cent above that of 1942. This in- 
crease in beef could be achieved with no appre- 
ciable decrease in the numbers of cattle on 
farms. 

The goal for sheep and lamb slaughter is 
essentially the same as slaughter in 1942, when 
the numbers of sheep on farms were decreased 
and when the lamb crop was below average. 
A favorable lamb crop in 1943 would permit 
us to reach the goal with little further reduc- 
tion in breeding stock. 

Poultry producers are being asked to in- 
crease their production of chickens for meat by 
28 per cent, and to produce more turkeys than 
in 1942. A 10 per cent increase in egg pro- 
duction based partly upon the chickens 
saved in 1942 for laying in 1943 and partly 
on a continued high rate of lay per hen, will 
not be sufficient in itself to meet expected 
increases in lend-lease and military require- 
ments. Civilian egg consumption then may 
be slightly less than in 1942. 


Food Production Goals for 1943 


The Dairy Picture 


Dairy-cow numbers are expected to be 
somewhat greater than last year; and with 
adequate price incentive for heavy feeding, a 
goal for the total output of dairy products— 
measured in terms of milk—is set for a quan- 
tity slightly above that of 1942, when slightly 
less than 120 billion pounds of milk were 
produced. 

Production of butter, depending on the 
needs of other manufactured dairy products, 
may be only slightly greater, if it is as great 
as in 1942. The output of cheese and dried 
skim milk, if lend-lease needs are met, should 
be greater than in 1942. Civilian consump- 
tion of dairy products will be below that of 
1942. As this is written it is not yet clear 
how much of the supply will be in fluid milk, 
how much in cheese and the like. 


Beans, Cereals, the Oils 


Farmers were asked to increase the acreage 
of dry beans and dry peas so that production 
of these crops will be at least as high as in 1942. 
Production of cereals in 1943 should be ample 
to meet all requirements. 

Although farmers were requested to reduce 
their wheat seedings somewhat so that they 
would have land to increase the output of 
other crops and, although the acreage re- 
quested would, at average yields, give a crop 
only two-thirds as large as that harvested in 
1942, the wheat crop will be ample for all 
ordinary needs. The rice goal would main- 
tain production at a high level, and if yields are 
normal we can continue to supply the Carib- 
bean and other areas with a portion of the rice 
formerly obtained from the Orient. 

To make up for the supply of vegetable oils 
and oil-bearing materials formerly imported, 
farmers in 1942 increased their acreage of flax, 
soybeans, and peanuts. The acreage goals for 
these crops in 1943 are again to be increased. 
Farmers are asked to increase their flax 
acreage, to increase the acreage of peanuts, 
and to reduce that of soybeans by 0.4 mil- 
lion acres to bring production of beans for 
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oil in line with available processing facilities. 
If cotton acreage is reduced below that of last 
year, a somewhat smaller supply of cotton- 
seed oil can be expected. It is hoped that this 
difference will be made up by oil from an in- 
creased acreage of peanuts. By shifting to a 
larger acreage of the longer staple varieties of 
cotton, farmers would produce adequate sup- 
plies of all staple lengths. 


Goals for Sugar, Canning, Vegetables 


Normally the United States produced ap- 
proximately one-third of its sugar supply. 
Farmers next year are requested to maintain 
production of sugar cane and sugar beets at 
the high level of 1942. Approximately 2.4 
million tons of sugar would be produced. 
The difficulties of obtaining labor for growing 
sugar beets and the fact that all processing 
facilities in some sections are now utilized are 
factors which limit expansion of acreage. 
Consequently the sugar production recom- 
mended for 1943 is considered a maximum. 

Goals for canned vegetables and fruit must 
take into consideration the availability of tin 
for canning. In allotting tin plate, consider- 
ation is given to the nutritive contribution of 
the vegetables and, consequently, the pack of 
such crops as tomatoes, peas, and snap beans 
is expected to be at least as high as it was in 
1942. The total output of fresh fruit cannot 
be altered greatly from year to year, but an 
effort is being made to dry as large a portion 
of the crop as can be handled in that manner. 

The production of fresh vegetables near 
points of consumption is being encouraged. 
Acreage goals for the production of vegetables 
during the winter are substantially the same 
in total as acreages in 1942. The Department 
of Agriculture has requested that growers 
shift from some types of vegetables, such as 
bleached celery, head lettuce, and melons, 
which make relatively heavy requirements 
on labor and shipping facilities, to such crops 
as carrots and snap beans for their higher 
nutritive value, or to cabbage or onions, be- 
cause of less difficult problems in transporta- 
tion. 
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Dehydrated Foods for the Army 


PAUL E. HOWE and FLORIAN A. CAJORI 


Both Colonel Howe and Major Cajori are members of the Sani- 
tary Corps, Nutrition Branch, Medical Practice Division, Office 
of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. Both were food and nutri- 
tion officers in the Sanitary Corps from 1917 to 1919. Colonel 
Howe has been associated with the University of Illinois, Columbia 
University Medical School, Rockefeller Institute, and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and adviser on nutrition, Bureau of Prisons, 
Major Cajori has served on the 
staffs of Stanford University; Presbyterian Hospital, Phila- 
delphia; and the University of 


U. S. Department of Justice. 


C.. use of dehydrated foods in the 


Army is dictated primarily by the limitations 
of shipping and storage overseas, of tin and 
iron for cans, and by the advantage which 
comes from light weight. The latter is of 
especial importance for those cases where food 
must be transported on mule back or by the 
soldier himself. 

One might talk at length about the tons or 
shiploads of space saved by the use of dehy- 
drated foods, the tin and iron conserved, and 
of the ammunition and other war materiel that 
can be transported to the front because of the 
space or weight freed. Instead, we shall here 
confine ourselves to the nutritional aspects 
of the problem. 


Terms Defined 


Dehydration, fundamentally, is not a new 
process, but the present interest in it has 
centered about certain new uses and processes, 
overlooking well-established and familiar prod- 
ucts long used in their dehydrated forms. It 
is desirable, therefore, to set the limits of this 
discussion and define our terms. 

To begin with, the term “vegetable” might 
be used to refer to dried navy beans, split peas, 
soybeans, and other legumes as well as to the 
water-rich leaves such as lettuce or spinach, to 
roots and tubers such as carrots and potatoes, 
to the unripened legumes such as fresh peas 
and beans, and to unripened grains such as 
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Pennsylvania Medical School. 


sweet corn. And one might point out that 
the time is past when roots, tubers, and espe- 
cially leaves and fruits are thought of, nutri- 
tionally, as just so much “‘roughage”’ to supply 
variety, bulk, and inorganic elements in the 
dietary. These are now known to be the 
major sources of ascorbic acid and, some of 
them, of carotene as well as other vitamins. 
In this discussion we will reserve the term 
“vegetable” for the water-rich foods and refer 
to the peas and beans customarily used in their 
dried state as “legumes.” 

We will confine the term “dehydrated 
foods” to the dried forms of foods customarily 
consumed in the water-rich state. We thus 
include not only the vegetables and fruits and 
their juices but also meat, milk, and eggs. 
Our discussion, however, will be limited largely 
to the vegetables, since their use by the Army 
presents the most serious problems. 


Men’s Dietary Habits Considered 


In discussing any phase of Army rationing 
we must bear in mind that food is something 
more than nutriment—it is a factor in morale. 
The importance of food for such purposes is 
relative rather than absolute as it is for nutri- 
tive values. 

This is because the acceptability or attrac- 
tiveness of food is bound up in the racial, 
regional, religious, and personal habits and 
tastes of the soldier. Food can be enhanced 
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for him by attractive combination with other 
foods, by methods of service, and by the imme- 
diate circumstances under which it is eaten. 
Folkways, habits, and emotional situations 
tend to fix ideas of acceptability and restrict 
acceptance of new foods or new methods of 
preps “ation. 

Although the Army is not entirely free to 
choose those foods that will best meet the 
soldier’s nutritional requirements and which 
are most easily transported and stored, it does 
endeavor insofar as possible to conform to the 
dietary habits of the men who make up the 
Army. However, the time comes when it is 
necessary to use foods that have not been 
present in the usual dietary and to use them 
more often than would be acceptable in peace- 
time. The foods provided will probably have 
to be eaten, and experience shows that when 
troops are given restricted rations—trestricted 
as to kind rather than adequacy—the soldier 
seems willing to accept them (with charac- 
teristic comment!) and to look forward to a 
better day to come. 


Why Bread, not Wheat, on Menus 


An example of the importance we place upon 
this matter of catering to the dietary habits 
of men, accustomed as are Americans to a 
variety of foods, may be seen by contrasting 
the bread in our ration with the rice in the 
Japanese ration. Their rice is a primary, 
unprocessed, agricultural product transported 
in its dried, ripened form and cooked without 
further processing—except sometimes polish- 
ing. Our bread is a relatively perishable 
manufactured product. True, it is made from 
wheat, a comparable dried grain, but we put 
this through an elaborate milling process, then 
mix the resulting flour with other ingredients 
(milk, fat, sugar, yeast), hold for fermentation, 
further manipulate, and bake. Our bread is 
a better food product, especially if made from 
the whole-grain flour. Why don’t we just 


transport the wheat and cook and eat it as the 
Japanese do their rice? It would lead us too 
far afield here to delve into the various reasons 
and consequences. 


Where Dehydrated Foods Are Needed 


To return to our subject, our Army at 
present uses dehydrated foods chiefly in 
overseas rations and in rations packaged for 
special uses, such as for mountain troops and 
paratroops. They are included to a limited 
extent in the field rations in the continental 
United States chiefly for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the cooks with their possibilities and 
to give them experience in preparing them. 


Their Nutritional Value 


The nutritional significance of dehydrated 
foods can best be illustrated by comparing 
them with the same foods when fresh or 
canned. The contribution made to the sol- 
dier’s dietary by foods in the fresh or canned 
form in this country may be compared with 
the contribution of the same ration when dehy- 
drated foods replace fresh or canned foods 
as in expeditionary rations. 

Unfortunately, we lack well-established in- 
formation on the composition of dehydrated — 
foods as they are now produced and on their 
stability when held under storage for a year, 
so that approximations must be made for the 
composition of dehydrated foods. In doing 
So, it is necessary to accept the average product 
and the analysis of its composition at the end 
of a year’s storage. We must assume that 
such foods designed for forces far distant from 
our shores may be held in transit and at food 
depots for long periods. Furthermore, a year 
is not an unreasonable period to store foods for 
use of the civil population, considering the 
seasonal nature of many of the foods which 
are dehydrated. 

The data in table 1 contrast the proportion 
of the total intake of certain vitamins derived 
from various foods in the average field ration 
prescribed for troops in this country (Field 
Ration ‘“‘A,” composed largely of fresh foods) 
with that in a dietary of expeditionary forces 
where nonperishable foods, including de- 
hydrated foods, are used. In this latter 
case, separate calculations have been made to 
show what differences would have occurred had 
all fresh or canned foods been used. 
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* Probable cooking losses deducted 


t Contains beans and pea soup powders 


t Weight of reconstituted dehydrated vegetables 


§ This figure is increased to 84.4 by addition of 26.4 mg of ascorbic acid in the form of synthetic lemon juice powder 
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These data refer to foods as consumed, after 
moderate deductions were made for losses in 
preparation and service. Figures in italics rep- 
resent the percentage of the particular nutrient 
contributed by a given class of food in relation 
to the total intake. For the expeditionary 
ration as issued, the percentage data on as- 
corbic acid are calculated without including 
the lemon powder which is supplied to make 
up for a general deficiency of ascorbic acid. 
In the third column under ‘Approximate 
Weight” the figures in parentheses represent 
the reconstituted weight of dehydrated foods. 

Table 2 gives the weights of those individual 
vegetables and citrus fruits which are used in 
considerable amounts by troops in this 
country (Field Ration “A”’) and those used in 
the expeditionary rations. In the latter case 
both the approximate weights in terms of fresh 
foods and the actual weight are given for com- 
parison with Field Ration “‘A.” 

It is apparent from the data, absolute or 
percentage, that (1) the vegetables and fruits 
are the major sources of ascorbic acid and 
carotene, and that the leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, including tomatoes, contribute ap- 
proximately from 50 to 70 per cent, respec- 
tively, of these two nutrients, and (2) meat, 
milk, and the grain products supply the great- 
est proportion of thiamin, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid (niacin). The contribution 
made by canned meat is much lower than it 
would be if fresh meat were used. With 
dehydrated meat it may be even lower, espe- 
cially after it is finally prepared for con- 
sumption. 

In table 1 the ascorbic acid values of de- 
hydrated vegetables were considered to be 
negligible. This assumption is made on the 
basis of the very indefinite results available on 
its presence in dehydrated vegetables and on 
the nature and extent of losses that are known 
to occur in reconstitution, preparation, and 
service. 


How Offset Ascorbic Acid Lack 


It is apparent that in the expeditionary ra- 
tion the vitamin C requirement is covered by 
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the canned vegetables and fruits and the lemon 
powder. It is obvious, also, that any further 
increase in the use of dehydrated vegetables or 
fruits in place of canned foods would make it 
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must be eaten every day, day after day, they 
may be refused with resultant inadequacy of 
the dietary. A simpler but less satisfactory 
way might be to resort to a tablet and require 


TABLE 2 
Weights of a selected list of vegetables and citrus fruits used daily in Army rations 
(Dehydrated vegetables have been approximately reconstituted for comparative purposes) 


OVERSEAS MENUS 
FooDs Menu #1 Menu #2 
pounds pounds | pound: pounds pounds 
L. G. & Y. Vegetables 
Benne, Stsing, 0.032 0.069 0.069 0.051 0.051 
.093 144 012° 007 .006* 
.003 .078 078 .065 .065 
.040 .066 -085 085 
.028 .074 .074 .037 .037 
.038 054 .018 .006* 
Tomatoes 
Tomatoes, .080 058 | 096 | .0% 
-- .150 .010* .093 .006* 
Citrus Fruits 
.1344t | 0096 1050t 0075 
Other Vegetables 
Beans, Lima, canned..................... 033} 033 
.007 | .019 -0025* 
024.033 033 .039 039 
| 4.053) | 066 
077, | 015* | .038 .005* 
.018 | 019 019 019 019 
* Dehydrated 


¢ Reconstituted to lemon juice of equivalent nutritive value 


necessary to resort more and more to the use 
of a synthetic mixture or to include some 
specially prepared fruit or vegetable con- 
centrate. 

Either of these expedients has its limitations 
in that when the only sources of ascorbic acid 
are one or two foods of rather high flavor which 


each soldier to swallow it in the presence of 
the mess officer or sergeant! 


Carotene Value 
In the face of these difficulties the question 


may be properly raised, “If dehydrated 
vegetables do not make the expected contribu- 


Dehydrated Foods for the Army 


tion to an adequate dietary, why use them?” 
The fact remains that the leafy vegetables, 
being rich in cellular material, still make an 
important contribution through certain nutri- 
tive factors whose significance in the human 
dietary is not so well known as that of the 
vitamins included here. These foods and the 
yellow vegetables are important sources of 
carotene, for example. 

However, carotene is known to deteriorate 
with time. Should the canned leafy green and 
yellow vegetables be replaced by dehydrated 
foods, it will be important to process and pack- 
age the dehydrated food in such a way that 
the gradual loss of carotene is minimized. 

It is apparent also that, provided the caro- 
tene content of the leafy green and yellow 
vegetables can be preserved, preference should 
be given to these vegetables when it is neces- 
sary to choose between them and the fruits 
and other vegetables, unless the latter make 
important contributions to the ascorbic acid 
content of the ration. 

The danger of relying upon dried green foods 
as a source of carotene is illustrated in the cat- 
tle industry where vitamin A deficiencies often 
develop, resulting in decreased reproduction 
and inferior meat unless care is taken to insure 
some good quality and relatively new forage 
in the ration. 


Values for Bulk, Variety 

Vegetables also furnish a certain quantity 
of indigestible material. The general em- 
phasis on vegetables and fruits as necessary for 
bulk had its origin in part in the days before 
we knew of the importance of these foods as a 
source of vitamins and minerals. Since there 
is considerable residue obtained from milk 
products and the other foods, the inclusion of 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables for this 
purpose alone is open to question. 

The above discussion has been based upon 
nutritive value and not on the extent to which 
the food contributes to the acceptability of the 
dietary. Assuming that the dehydrated vege- 
tables and fruits make only minor contribu- 


tions to the total nutritional value of the 
dietary, it may still be desirable to include 
them for variety and interest. It is also 
apparent that the foods chosen should be, 
insofar as possible, those that are most accept- 
able to the average soldier or they will not be 
eaten and there will be waste of shipping space. 
For example, potatoes are such a well-estab- 
lished part of an acceptable meal in so many 
parts of the United States that it is desirable 
to include dehydrated potatoes in the ration. 
If the potato does not supply ascorbic acid, 
then grain products could well take its place, 
for they would furnish vitamins of the B- 
complex as well as energy. 

In fact, there are many parts of the country 
where the equivalent of the Irish potato is rice 
or grits which, however, do not supply so much 
of the B-complex as the whole grain. If the 
major contribution of dehydrated foods is 
confined largely to satisfaction, it is important 
thai they should be as palatable as it is possible 
to make them. 


Problems of Civilian Consumers 


The purpose of this discussion is not to dis- 
courage the use of dehydrated foods. It is, 
however, intended to emphasize the difficulties 
that face the Army, and probably to a greater 
extent the civil population, if dehydrated 
foods become a major part of the dietary. 

Furthermore, the civil population does not 
have the facilities to assure itself of the nutri- 
tive value of dehydrated foods, and it may not 
have the advantage possessed by the Army of 
having the foods packaged in the air-tight 
containers that are at present required to pre- 
serve the nutritive value of dehydrated foods 
over a considerable period of time. 

The economic importance of dehydrated 
foods of high nutritive value and acceptability 
is a challenge to the producer to improve the 
processes of dehydration and packaging. The 
deterioration of the nutritive value of dehy- 
drated foods during storage also suggests the 
importance of requiring that the date of manu- 
facture of all dehydrated vegetables and fruits 
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be stated on the label. As soon as the _ of the food after it is reconstituted by the usual 
information is available, the amount of methods of preparation. 


ascorbic acid and carotene should be specified, Considerable advances have recently been 
preferably at the end of a definite period of made in dehydration, and many good dehy- 
storage. drated products are now available. We 


Furthermore, discussions and advertising should look forward with confidence to further 
should indicate the probable nutritive value progress. 


Measuring One’s Acceptance 


Sociometry is primarily a theory of society in which interpersonal relations 
are given the dominant role... is not only a fresh attack upon the territory 
covered by sociology; it is also an attack upon the territory covered by anthro- 
pology, economics and psychiatry. . . . A sociometric test is first of all an action 
and behavior test of individuals in a group. .. . [In a short-cut sociometric test] an 
individual tries to rate his own relation to the members of his group and their 
relationship to him by proceeding as follows: He sketches out all the situations 
in which he is involved at the time and fills in all the individuals who take a 
part in themand in which role. Then he tries to clarify for himself how he 
feels toward each of these people. He should . . . choose or reject them accord- 
ing to preference and rank, giving his reasons. In a later step he should 
make a guess at what every one of these people feels toward him and what 
reasons they might have. After he has finished his own self-rating he may 
ask another person familiar with his situation to rate him independently. . . . 

Home Economics teachers as well as teachers in general are often little 
aware of the actual position they have in the community. They are exposed 
as well to the positive affection as to the hostility of hundreds of parents and 
children. It is therefore important for a teacher to have an objective estimate 
of her acceptance by the group... . 

We should sit down at regular intervals and figure out with the same atten- 
tion we give to our bank accounts how we stand with A, B, C, D, and E, the 
pertinent [key] individuals within the range of our activities. Then we should 
try to discover how they stand toward us. . . . If such a self-rating were checked 
by a co-worker or a reliable friend with a fairly good idea of our own situation, 
... we would supply ourselves with a near-sociometric measure. 

Insight into one’s sociometric position may be a deterrent for a beginner. 
But [he would be wise] . . . to realize the great power and the advantages which 
one can collect from coldly analyzing the situation and how it can be improved. 
A community organizer may call to the rescue one or two [key] individuals. . . 
to repair an unbalanced situation—J. L. Moreno, “Sociometry in Action,” 
Sociometry, August 1942. Reported from a conference on Community Organi- 
zation for Family Life Education, University of Chicago, July 1942, sponsored 
by the University and the Home Economics Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Teaching Nutrition 


to First and Second Graders 


NELLIE M. WIGHT 


Miss Wight is a teacher in the homemaking department of the New 
York City school system. A graduate of Drexel Institute, she 
has also studied at Teachers College, Columbia University. She 
has spent some of her summers abroad—as a gourmet visiting 
epicurean centers; other summers in agricultural areas of our 
own country doing practical home cooking for hungry farm hands. 


OR years much has been done to 

teach nutrition to girls—and in some 
cases boys—in the grammar and junior and 
senior high schools, but until recently little or 
no attention has been given this subject in 
elementary grades. Here I shall report the 
results of a modest little experiment in nutri- 
tion education started last spring in a New 
York City school in which I teach homemaking 
to the seventh and eighth grades. 

Without interfering with the instruction 
given in the regular homemaking grades, I 
was able to devote one hour of teaching time 
a week for five weeks to 30 boys and girls from 
1A, 1B, and 2A classes. I worked out the 
plan with my principal, Elizabeth A. Duffy, 
who was intensely interested in the welfare of 
the children under her supervision. These 
children live in the congested financial district 
of New York and are largely of Czechoslovak- 
ian and Syrian descent. Many of the fathers 
work in office buildings as porters and elevator 
operators; and some of the mothers, as cleaning 
women. They are poor but thrifty, clean, 
and proud. 


The First Lesson 


The official teacher of this group, Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Parsons, accompanied them to 
the homemaking room for each lesson and 
was most enthusiastic about the project. 
She had the children in a receptive spirit before 
they started the series of lessons. I shall never 
forget their eager faces when I greeted them 
at the door. To them I became—and will 
always remain—the “Cooking Lady.” 
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In the first lesson, to get acquainted, I 
asked them what they did at home to help 
mother. Young as they were, all eagerly 
reported helping in some way, including wash- 
ing and drying dishes, amusing baby, and 
setting table; and two of the older boys 
scrubbed the kitchen floor on Saturday. No 
matter how crude their efforts might be, they 
felt themselves part of the home. 

After this ten-minute discussion we settled 
down to the lesson on milk with such questions 
as: From what animal do we get milk? Have 
you ever seen a cow being milked? These 
questions led to a lively contribution from some 
of the older children who had seen the cows 
at the World’s Fair. 

We proceeded to consider how much milk 
one should have each day and why. The 
youngsters became quite hilarious over this 
last question as we worked out the answer by 
having each child feel the bones in the arm to 
bring out the point that milk helps to make 
strong bones. Then they made a fist to show 
that milk builds strong muscles, and finally 
they felt the layer of fat to show that milk 
could help that also. Some of the children 
were getting their second teeth, and this 
emphasized how essential milk is to make 
strong teeth. 

Finally came the query, ‘“‘Can you eat milk?” 
This startled them, at first, but when we 
talked about the milk dishes their mothers 
prepared, they realized they did eat milk. 

I was happy to report then that some of the 
girls from the upper grades, who had had a 
lesson on milk dishes earlier in the morning, 
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had prepared a surprise. Thereupon I pro- 
duced junket in little paper cups and demon- 
strated how it was made. This gave an 
excellent opportunity incidentally for a safety 
lesson on gas stoves. 

Then the joyful climax of the lesson came: 
serving and eating the junket. Each child 
set his own place with a paper doily, napkin, 
and teaspoon. A place was also set for Miss 
Duffy and Mrs. Parsons. Two of the boys 
went to Miss Duffy’s office to invite her to the 
party. We had a delightful ten minutes with 
very good table manners. To show what 
good housekeepers they were, after they had 
eaten the junket, they folded all paper napkins 
and placed them in the wastebasket. Two of 
the older children helped to get dishwater 
ready, theneach child washed, rins ed, dried, 
and put away his spoon. They all said they 
would have mother make junket, for it tasted 
so much like ice cream. 


The Follow-up 


That same afternoon Mrs. Parsons followed 
up the work with a classroom discussion and 
blackboard demonstrations based on the 
recitations. After the class agreed on the 
report, one of the best writers copied it on 
paper. Before 2:30 that afternoon a com- 
mittee of two brought it to the homemaking 
room and read it to me. One page showed a 
picture of a cow with a man milking it, drawn 
by a member of the group, and below it read, 
“We get milk from the cow. We made junket 
from the milk. Junket is the same as curds 
and whey. That is why we learned Little 
Miss Muffet.” The report ended with that 
popular Mother Goose rhyme. 


The Remaining Lessons 

The theme of the remaining four lessons was: 
how to obtain the best nutrition from simple 
foods. 

The second lesson dealt with the importance 
of hot cooked whole-grain cereal. Again, the 


older children of a preceding class prepared the 
cereal and the little ones ate it with their mid- 
morning bottle of milk. 
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In some ways, the third lesson (which taught 
the value of raw vegetables in the diet) was 
most successful of all. Carrots were used on 
this occasion, the children serving them grated 
on whole-wheat bread. 

The fourth lesson, seeking a substitute for 
meat, emphasized the high nutritional rating 
of peanut butter. Steamed prunes were 
served with peanut-butter sandwiches of 
whole-wheat bread. 

In the last lesson I demonstrated oatmeal 
cookies with raisins to show another way to 
eat cereal and use of syrup instead of sugar. 
They were very happy going home, each with 
three cookies in a cellophane bag and with a 
copy of the recipe for mother. 


And the Lessons ‘*Took”’ 


I had taught nutrition to very young 
children before but not in this way. It was 
usually in their own classrooms and by means 
of pictures and charts. This method, with 
real food and a little cooking, seems to put it 
over better. It was no trouble to hold these 
little tots’ attention for one hour. In fact, 
they were sorry when the time was up. 

Miss Duffy did everything she could to make 
the experiment a success. Each week she 
came to eat with the children and briefly 
emphasized the high spots of the lesson. Mrs. 
Parsons handled the follow-up work and col- 
lected many conversational gems from the 
children. Little Franklin remarked, “I wish 
I could peel some potatoes for those big girls 
who help get our food ready. Iam big enough 
to use a knife.” Marion reported, “I asked 
my Mama when we go on that boat ride maybe 
you will make me some raw carrot and peanut- 
butter sandwiches like we did in school.” 

One hot July day on going down to Battery 
Park I saw some of the children with a picnic 
lunch of the ever-popular raw carrot, peanut- 
butter sandwiches, and oatmeal cookies. The 
little ones were very honest and volunteered 
that their mothers did not have time to make 
the cookies. But they knew enough to buy 
oatmeal ones, although they couldn’t get any 
with raisins. 


Teaching Homemaking 


to Fifth and Sixth Graders 


MARY HADDOW 


Miss Haddow is director of elementary schools in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and for the last five summers has also been on the Teach- 


ers College staff at Columbia. 


She is vice-president of the 


Supervisors and Directors of Instruction Association of Ohio. 


INCE 1937 seven homemaking cen- 
ters for boys and girls have been organ- 
ized and developed in the Youngstown (Ohio) 
public schools for grades five and _ six. 
Children in these centers come, for the most 
part, from the homes of steel-mill workers. 
Since statistics from our attendance depart- 
ment in 1937 showed that many of our boys 
and girls would not go on to high school, it 
was thought advisable to work out a modified 
homemaking program which would help them 
to meet some of the problems and responsi- 
bilities that they experience daily in their 
homes. 

A study of these needs and responsibilities 
of which we were partially aware was carried 
out under the direction of the supervisor of 
home economics, Viola Paroz. It showed that 
boys and girls were assuming adult responsi- 
bilities in the care and feeding of children and 
served to strengthen us in our convictions that 
revision of our homemaking program was 
much needed. 


Equipment, Course Content 


From the beginning, the program which 
developed from the study has been a modest 
one. Vacant classrooms have been converted 
into kitchens and dining rooms. The equip- 
ment—which includes china, silver, glassware, 
kitchenware, cooking utensils, table linen, 
furniture, stoves—is adequate, inexpensive, 
and attractive. 

The classroom teachers who undertook the 
work were not specially trained but have 
natural aptitude and enthusiasm for it.‘ Last 
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year there were 170 boys and 212 girls in 
classes in the homemaking centers; this year 
there are 138 boys and 298 girls. In Youngs- 
town, as in many other industrial cities, 
tempting offers of jobs for youth have brought 
drastic reductions in enrollment. Our public 
school system this year reports 1,000 fewer 
students than last year. 

The children usually work in committees 
of four, and each group has experience in 
budgeting, buying, planning, preparing, and 
serving meals, setting tables, making table 
decorations, improving the appearance of the 
surroundings, sending out invitations, and 
cleaning and caring for equipment. 

The different types of simple cooking lessons 
include making soups, salads, meat dishes, 
applesauce, Spanish rice, sandwiches, desserts, 
candy, hot chocolate, lemonade. These dishes 
are sometimes enjoyed by the class itself or 
may upon occasion be served to other groups 
within the school. In one building the em- 
bryonic homemakers prepared and served a 
simple supper to the mothers and daughters 
of a Camp Fire group. 

During the sugar rationing this same class 
of boys and girls prepared dinner for the 
teachers and looked after their comfort in a 
fine way. Boys and girls mingle together in 
the cooking classes—are not segregated ac- 
cording to sex. 

In one building where there has been a de- 
mand for it, strong emphasis has been placed 
on sewing. -The girls now know how to use a 
sewing miachiné ‘arid have made’ for them- 
selves and younger niembers of their families 
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useful and attractive articles of clothing. 
Rug making by hand on small looms has 
appealed to both boys and girls. There have 
been some constructing and refinishing of 
furniture—the boys proving themselves to be 
particularly adept in this field. The enthusi- 
asm of the boys has been very gratifying in- 
deed. One teacher reported, ““The boys could 
hardly wait for their turn.” 


Course Related to Other Subjects 


The program is constantly integrated with 
other subject-matter fields—the language arts, 
mathematics, science, the social studies, as 
well as art. Ways of relating it to such sub- 
jects include extending invitations to parents 
and others; making recipes, menus, table 
decorations, posters, napkins, luncheon cloths; 
marketing; budgeting; and exploring com- 
munity resources, shops, markets, gardens, 
and farms. 

Very real social values are gained through 
extending the courtesy of invitations, enter- 
taining guests, developing good table manners, 
and learning to appreciate and praise the 
efforts of others and to observe the social 
amenities. 

Then, too, children are experiencing pride 
and satisfaction in achievement. Disciplinary 
problems have been reduced; individuals have 
improved in conduct and have emerged as 
better citizens through a more democratic way 
of living which makes them feel needed and 
important within the group. 
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Other Results 


These children are proud to carry home 
menus and recipes and are demonstrating to 
their families their abilities as homemakers, 
thus extending the program to the community. 
Parents are pleased with the program. 

One elementary principal voices her approval 
in these words: “Simple courses in homemaking 
help the children to meet present and future 
needs of daily living. Thev learn sources of 
food, clothing, and shelter; they sense the 
interdependence in all life; they participate in 
co-operative work; they develop aesthetic ap- 
preciation. All of these experiences enrich 
their living and tend to help them to adapt 
themselves physically and spiritually to their 
environment.” 

As a result of the program to date, Miss 
Paroz observes that students acquire an ap- 
preciation of home-living activities; they be- 
come more interested in helping at home; they 
learn to co-operate with others while working 
on group projects; and they improve their 
health and social habits through experiences 
gained in the homemaking projects. 

It is the consensus of those who have partici- 
pated in planning this program that if it was 
important in 1937 when the centers were set 
up, it is still more significant now as mothers 
and fathers alike find that they must entrust 
the welfare of the younger members of the 
family to older brothers and sisters while they 
themselves respond to the nation’s call in 
defense of home and country. 


Exhibits and Bibliography 


AHEA’s department of social welfare and public health has prepared scrap- 
books showing free and low-cost material on family nutrition and budgeting. 
These scrapbooks may be borrowed for two weeks, on payment of express 
charges both ways, by writing Frederica Beinert, Massachusetts Department 


of Health, 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For 25 cents anyone may order from 


the AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., a bibliography of social 
welfare and public health material, with the 1942 supplement. 
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What Happened Next in South Bend 


ADA HILLIER and MRS. FLORENCE BUSSE SMITH 


Miss Hillier is director of the department of home economics of 
South Bend, Indiana, and of its cafeterias. Mrs. Smith is state 
director of home economics education for adults and is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 


Indiana. 


Miss Hillier is chairman of her county nutrition 


committee; Mrs. Smith is a member of the state committee. 


OUTH BEND has all the airs of a busy 

war production center. Its normal 
population of 104,000 has increased almost 
half again. It has always had a well-planned 
program of home economics education for 
adults, but this work increased in tempo last 
year when the Parent-Teacher Association 
requested nutrition classes for its many groups. 
Classes were held in 21 schools, and the enroll- 
ment numbered more than 500 women. 

This high interest in nutrition was, no doubt, 
one of the reasons that the National Nutrition 
Committee chose South Bend as the urban 
center in which it would help plan a National 
Nutrition Week from April 12 to 17, 1942. 
Because of the care with which the South Bend 
campaign was mapped out and the nationwide 
publicity given to the project last spring, 
readers of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
may be interested to know “what happened 
next’’—whether the initial activity was “full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing” or 
whether real and deep-rooted benefits grew 
from the work. 

A brief review of the week’s campaign 
may be of value before we analyze the results. 


The Campaign 


From the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services of the Federal Security Agency in 
Washington, D.C., came Mabel Stimpson, 
associate nutritionist, and Dr. W. H. Sebrell 
to lend a hand. The Crosley Poll made some 
helpful surveys of eating habits. Acting as 
chairmen of the local committee were Ada 
Hillier, city supervisor of home economics; 
Mrs. T. Dale Swem, nutritionist of the 


Anti-Tuberculosis League, and Mrs. Charles 
Jennings, a homemaker representing the 
Mishawaka area. 

There were exhibits in the store windows 
throughout the city; the art department of 
the schools made posters; convocations were 
held at the high schools with talks by spe- 
cialists and also by students; and daily radio 
programs were presented over WSBT. City 
movie houses showed the films “Hidden Hun- 
ger” and “Modest Miracle.” The press 
carried stories daily regarding the activities. 
The awards to 350 women upon the completion 
of the Red Cross Canteen Course were made 
at a general convocation program, which had 
for its speaker Mary Barber, food consultant 
to the Secretary of War. 

One local paper reported that it had carried 
9,500 lines of free publicity regarding the 
week’s activities, as well as many lines of paid 
advertisements which featured the wise selec- 
tion of foods. Every library in the city dis- 
played books and articles on nutrition. The 
week’s celebration ended with a banquet at- 
tended by the mayors of South Bend and 
Mishawaka and representatives from local 
civic, social, educational, and philanthropic 
agencies and from various national agencies 
and magazines. 


The First Months Afterward 


Something had to happen after such a city- 
wide celebration. Consumption of enriched 


bread was greatly stepped up. The city did 
not settle down into its usual summertime lull. 
During nutrition week 7,800 homemakers had 
signed pledges to learn more about good nutri- 
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tion. They registered for their families too— 
30,120 individuals. 

During the summer there was a city-wide 
canning project. To accommodate the large 
groups, the public service companies opened 
their auditoriums for a week of daily canning 
demonstrations. Welfare workers asked for 
lessons in nutrition. Classes for the nurses 
from the Children’s Dispensary were offered as 
well as for the Visiting Nurses Association. 

One of the outstanding developments re- 
sulting from the city-wide interest in nutrition 
has been Mrs. Swem’s setting up a nutrition 
clinic at the Children’s Dispensary. This 
clinic will have the same standing as will the 
dental and orthopedic clinics. The committee 
on low-cost diets worked right through the 
summer and did much to improve the food 
habits of the underprivileged. 

The local Red Cross group has looked to the 
home economics department of the city schools 
to supply the teachers for its nutrition and 
canteen courses. During the summer another 
150 women completed the canteen course. 

South Bend has made a complete registry 
of its almost 200 home-economics-trained 
women. In August a meeting was called at 
which every person was asked to serve on one 
of the committees which the steering commit- 
tee had planned. With trained home econ- 
omists working on definite assignments much 
should be accomplished. 

When the pressure of the wartime nutrition 
program was lessened, did people revert pretty 
much to the old family-eating pattern? Have 
food habits really been changed? Are children 
and adults drinking more milk? Is there 
better health because children are eating two 
vegetables every day? Have mothers learned 
to cook vegetables so that their precious 
nutrients are retained? Has the consumption 
of whole-wheat products stepped up, and are 
more consumers asking for enriched bread? 
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No matter how confident we are that our 
work has been practical and effective, concrete 
evidences reassure us and may convince critics. 

A neighborhood grocer last October asked: 
“What is happening to the women of this 
community? I threw away about half a case 
of wheat germ late in the summer, and now I 
can scarcely keep stocked with it.” 

“At our market,” remarked one housewife, 
“we have to order liver way in advance, for 
the demand is so great.”” Bakeries seem to be 
careful to announce in their advertisements 
that their bread has been made with enriched 
flour. 

The cafeteria manager at Central High 
School reports that milk consumption increased 
about 30 per cent during the fall. The schools 
in the poorer districts tell of almost the same 
percentage increase. Does this mean that 
poorer people now having an increased income 
know also the worth of whole milk? 

Even though the price of the nutrition spe- 
cial plate lunch has had to be increased to 20 
cents, the sale of this well-balanced meal has 
increased 500 per cent. 

The Council of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation last fall asked that the nutrition studies 
of last year be translated into classes offering 
definite functioning helps. Women in the 
classes asked many questions and planned for 
an entire week’s menus for their own family. 
A club of industrial girls and a group of busi- 
ness women have also asked for classes. 

In order to meet the demand for additional 
nutrition classes a second nutrition refresher 
course was offered during the fall and was 
attended by about 50 women. Most of them 
were home-economics-trained persons whose 
services will be volunteered to the community. 

The fanfare is over, and the nutrition pro- 
gram has settled down to the long pull ahead. 

South Bend has and hopes to continue to 
have a functioning program of nutrition. 
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Home Management House in a Cornfield 


ALLEE W. JAMES 


Miss James is home economics department head at Fort Valley 
College in Fort Valley, Georgia. She was vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher in Texas for three years, then itinerant adult 
teacher, then teacher-trainer. Her postgraduate work was done 
at Kansas State College and at the University of Minnesota. 


Cc excitement of the home eco- 


nomics girls of the Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia in the spring of 1941 when they 
learned that they were going to have a home 
management house was equaled only by their 
disappointment when they learned that the 
house would be located in the cornfield about 
five blocks from the first building on the main 
campus. Only a pig trail led to the house 
plot. Greater still was the disappointment 
when they learned that only $400 was available 
to buy everything for the house both inside and 
out, from rugs and furniture to clothes pins. 

During the next summer student labor built 
the house, which contained three bedrooms, a 
living room, a dining room, a kitchen, a bath- 
room, a front porch, and a back porch that was 
screened fora laundry unit. Construction was 
of wood frame with drop sidings. The heat 
was to be provided by a fireplace in the living 
room and by coal and wood stoves eventually 
to be placed in the bedrooms and kitchen. 
The knotty pine walls were left in their natural 
State. 


Senior Problem 


Furnishing the house was left entirely to the 
homemaking department, as it was felt that 
the planning and furnishing would be a worth- 
while experience for girls who were going out 
to teach the next year. The administrative 


dean agreed to give two hours of related art 
credit to the eight home economics seniors if 
this work proved inclusive enough. 

One week after school had begun in the fall, 
the class was called together to determine the 
type of furniture and the general decorative 
scheme to be used in the house. Each of the 


eight seniors was asked to shop around and 
bring in an estimated budget for furnishing the 
house. The budgets submitted far exceeded 
$400; yet half the things needed were not 
included. 

The class talked over the suggestions to 
adjust their budgets to the $400 allotment. 
Then one of the girls said, “Since the house is 
in the field, why not have a farmhouse? What 
if it is different from home management houses 
in most colleges! Georgia has a large rural 
population, so let’s have a farmhouse.” She 
suggested furnishing it on a level that low- 
income families could reach and maintain. 
Her suggestions were accepted by the class, 
which decided to meet twice a week with the 
teacher to work out plans. 


Plans Drawn 


At the first meeting the needs of the farm 
homes in Georgia were fully discussed. The 
girls agreed that they should have a good wood 
and coal range, a mechanical refrigerator, since 
many rural families could take advantage of 
the REA service at a reasonable cost, and a 
washing machine. One or two argued that 
the washing machine was too much of a luxury, 
but the others felt that since farm women had 
to work so hard in the fields as well as in the 
house, they needed a piece of equipment that 
would lighten one of their most laborious tasks. 
To their surprise, about one-half of the money 
was spent and far more than half the furniture 
and equipment was yet to be bought. 

After much thinking and figuring the group 
decided to do the following: renovate old 
furniture; buy kitchen utensils and china from 
variety stores; make the mattresses with 
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cotton purchased from the local gin; purchase 
all necessary fabrics from mail-order com- 
panies; collect egg and orange crates from the 
dining hall and local stores for dressing tables, 
bedside tables, and the like; and collect nail 
kegs and fruit baskets for dressing table 
stools. 

Enthusiasm again rose and each girl was 
beginning to feel optimistic. Two of the girls 
suggested that the work be divided among the 
members of the class, so that they could work 
faster and so that everyone would have some- 
thing definite to do. Their suggestion was 
followed, and the work of making a requisition 
was divided among the group by rooms. The 
girls asked that the teacher be responsible for 
what was to be her bedroom. 

Help was sought from every available source. 
The shop teacher was asked about material 
needed for beds, desks, and tables; the handi- 
craft teacher was called on for information on 
rugs and chair caning; the art teacher was 
asked to advise on color harmony. Practically 
every teacher in the related fields was drafted. 
The objective of all the planning was an air 
of graciousness in the home. 

One day one of the most active girls in the 
group said, “I feel that the house is going to 
be very dull and uninteresting with improvised 
furniture in every room.” This statement fell 
like an incendiary bomb on a quiet city. Im- 
mediately the fire broke out in the form of 
whys and wherefores. As a result of this 
attack, plans were modified to allow for knock- 
down furniture to be purchased from a mail- 
order house for the dining room and for a maple 
dresser and a knock-down dresser base for one 
bedroom which was to be furnished otherwise 
with a re-covered boudoir chair and a desk and 
bedside table which the girls would make 
themselves. 


Trials and Tribulations 


Finally, the articles to be bought were or- 
dered. While waiting for these to arrive, the 
students collected boxes and kegs and sought 
old furniture to be used in the living room. 
The class went on trips to Macon and by 
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majority vote selected an old couch, an over- 
stuffed chair, and an occasional rocker. The 
dealer promised to rebuild the cushions, remove 
the old upholstery, and replace it with new 
canvas so that only slip covers would be 
needed. The girls then shopped for slip-cover 
material and went to the variety stores for 
kitchen utensils and china. A week later when 
they returned for the furniture, two pieces had 
been sold. This meant another selection had 
to be made. 

A second shock came when the used furni- 
ture was delivered, and they found that the 
dealer had kept not one promise. Before the 
group became reconciled to this blow, factories 
and companies wrote that supplies were limited 
and some of the orders could not be filled and 
others would be delayed because of defense 
priorities. This meant reorders in some cases 
and more delay. 

The students tore all the covers from the 
couch, burned the cotton and other padding on 
it, and started to look for more to replace it. 
Enough cotton for padding was found in the 
attic of the home economics building, and 
duck left over from shower curtains was used 
for canvas. 

In the meantime, the home furnishers were 
attempting to get lumber from every available 
source. Enough lumber was collected to begin 
work on the desks. A few blisters appeared as 
a result of the constant sawing and sanding, 
but the girls were determined to use only the 
tools that the average homemaker would have 
in her home, and they certainly would not 
include an electric saw and plane. Every girl 
earned her share of blisters. 

The articles ordered were delivered in piece- 
meal fashion. Reorders often had to be made. 
Long hours at the house brought little prog- 
ress. The girls had given up their intramural 
activities, and other students began teasing 
them about being “work oxen.” The morale 
of the group was slipping. The girls began 
criticizing each other, and the instructor 
realized that they were tired and disgusted and 
felt that the whole project was just one of those 
dreams that wouldn’t come true. 


i 
i 
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Home Management House in a Cornfield 


The teacher was anxious for the group to 
work even harder, for there were only three 
weeks and a half before the quarter finals. 
Then, too, since everyone was doubtful as to 
whether it really could be done, she wanted to 
justify her faith in the undertaking, but the 
only thing to do was to let the group take a 
vacation from the house. So for one week 
nothing was said about the house or furniture. 

Two and one-half weeks were left, and the 
beds were yet to be made; knock-down furni- 
ture had to be put together and finished; dress- 
ing tables, end tables, bedside tables had to 
be made; slip covers had to be finished; bed- 
spreads, curtains, dresser scarfs, pictures, and 
worlds of odds and ends that make a house a 
home had to be done. 

Monday, the group met to talk over the 
plan again and to see how each girl was pro- 
gressing with her plans. The teacher gave her 
report right with the group. After talking and 
finally laughing about all the inefficient things 
that had been done so far, everyone was in the 
mood to see what could be done now. Each 
room was discussed separately, and a list was 
made of everything that had to be done before 
“open house.” Materials on hand, those 
needed, and the probable places to get them 
were listed. 

Different departments on the campus gave 
materials after staunch promises to repay as 
soon as the orders came through. The busi- 
ness manager was talked into making arrange- 
ments with local merchants to give the girls 
an open account for other materials. It was 
most amazing how the hammers, saws, ma- 
chines, needles, mops, and brooms poured in 
during the next two weeks. A few other home 
economics students answered an appeal for 
help, but after an hour of work failed to come 
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back. Young men helped with the window 
cleaning, mopping, and floor staining. The 
shop teacher agreed to keep the shop open at 
night and to direct the making of the end 
tables, bedside tables, book ends, and beds. 
The agriculture teacher helped lay the linoleum 
in the kitchen and hang the clothes lines. On 
Thursday of the last week, open house was 
announced for Sunday. 


The Denovement 


It sounded like a Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not” and looked more like one, but the house 
was opened as announced. A beautiful pine 
tree had been brought in from the woods and 
decorated to give the house a Christmas air. 
Every room was spic and span. The girls were 
repaid for their hard work when they heard 
the “‘oh’s” from the faculty and students. 
Their joy was complete when the president 
said it was a pleasing surprise, because he 
“never dreamed it would look as it did.” 

There is much work yet to be done. The 
knotty pine walls are still unfinished; the 
lighting fixtures are yet to be made; and other 
accessories that go to make a home more liva- 
ble are still to be collected. 

Four girls and an instructor live in the house 
each quarter, making a family of five. These 
girls do not plan to stop with the interior of 
the house and have begun already blocking off 
their acre plot. One group is putting out an 
orchard with a variety of fruit trees, nut trees, 
and berries; the other group plans to begin its 
poultry flock in the spring. The yard is being 
landscaped with native shrubs and cuttings 
solicited from neighbors. Wonders can be 
accomplished with $400, eight girls, and an 
empty farm house when there is freedom, 
sufficient interest, and a desire to work. 


“Rationing the American Way” 


Do you want more information on rationing than you can get from the 
editorial on page 40? Then send 10 cents to AHEA headquarters for the 
December issue of Consumer Education Service. 
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Home Furnishings in the Rural South 
HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON and ALMEDA BURNETT THOMAS 


Besides being head of the department of clothing and textiles 
at the University of Alabama, Miss Thompson is president of 
both the Alabama consumer council and the Tuscaloosa consumer 
council, chairman of the consumer education committee of the 
state Federation of Women’s Clubs, and chairman of the art 


committee of the state Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mrs. 


Thomas received her master’s degree at the University of Alabama 
last summer and is now with her husband in an Army camp. 


XTENSIVE studies have been worked 
out on standards of living, housing, and in- 
come, but little factual information is avail- 
able on home furnishings. Yet there is a 
very real relationship between the morale of 
the family and the home setting. Just as 
the size of the living room, the number of 
closets available, and bathroom facilities 
influence family relationships, so cheerful 
colors, comfortable chairs, good lighting, and 
interesting accessories contribute to a feeling 
of satisfaction and to harmonious living. An 
attractive home, adequately meeting the 
needs of all the members of the family, is a 
stabilizing influence in a community. 


Data from 397 Families 


In the study here reported the furnishings 
of the homes of 397 white families, clients 
of the Farm Security Administration in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, were 
analyzed. The project was co-operatively 
planned by the School of Home Economics 
of the University of Alabama and the regional 
chief of home management of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration in the three states. 

The data were secured through a carefully 
prepared questionnaire filled in by visiting 
home supervisors and clients together. The 


families lived in 132 counties and parishes 
in different sections of the states. Arkansas 
returned 164 from 32 counties; Louisiana, 
85 from 37 parishes; and Mississippi, 148 
from 63 counties. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the families were 
rehabilitation clients; 21 per cent were tenant- 


purchase; 7 per cent were resettlement- 
project families; 5 per cent were unidentified. 
The Farm Security Administration’s rehabili- 
tation program permits farmers to receive a 
small loan to enable them to continue farm- 
ing on a sound plan of management. Its 
farm-purchase program permits tenant families 
to receive a loan for purchase and improve- 
ment of farms of their own. Resettlement 
families are from low-income rural and urban 
groups who have moved to one of the home- 
stead projects sponsored by the FSA. 

Martha Dinwiddie, regional chief of home 
management in the three states studied, in 
a letter of June 22, 1942, says, ““We have not 
made any differentiation between the income 
of the three types of clients....I think you 
would find that tenant-purchase and project 
families would be about the same, with per- 
haps a tendency to be in the upper bracket. 
The summary of a sample of rural rehabilita- 
tion borrowers gives the average net family 
income during 1941 as $728 for Arkansas, 
$569 for Louisiana, and $571 for Mississippi.” 

The average number in the families studied 
was 4.97. However, the average number 
in the household was 5.05. Fifty-three per 
cent of the families had five or more members. 
Fifty-eight per cent were children. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the boys and 72 per cent of 
the girls were under 14 years of age. 


The Living Room 

As revealed in this study the living room 
in 94 per cent of the homes had pine floors; 
57 per cent were unfinished. 
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Home Furnishings in the Rural South 


Eighty-four per cent of the walls were of 
wood ceiling. In 26 per cent of the homes 
this was unfinished. The finishes most often 
found were stain, wallpaper, and paint. In 
11 per cent of the homes the walls were un- 
ceiled. Four per cent of the families reported 
such wall finishes as beaverboard, celotex, or 
plaster. Forty-seven per cent of the group 
had unfinished wood ceilings in the living 
room. Finishes used on the wood were for 
the most part paint, paper, or stain. Eighty 
per cent of the rooms had no center light 
fixtures. 

Linoleum rugs were usually found when a 
floor covering was used in the living room, 
with the 9 x 12 size most frequent. Only 
14 per cent reported no floor covering. 

Fifty-five per cent of the families had from 
six to nine pieces of furniture in the living 
room. An upholstered chair, a wood chair, 
a large and a small table, a rug, a table lamp, 
and a radio were in over half of the homes. 
Thirty-three per cent had overstuffed sofas. 
Thirty-seven per cent included a double bed 
and 33 per cent a chest of drawers or a 
dresser in the living-room furnishings. Seven- 
teen per cent kept their sewing machines in 
the living room. 

Ninety per cent of the homes had pictures 
on the walls, and 59 per cent reported three 
or more pictures—mostly from calendars, the 
local store, and magazines. 

Ninety-four per cent had clocks in the 
living room; 48 per cent had three or more 
ornaments or vases and only 19 per cent 
reported no ornaments. 

These homes were well-ventilated, averag- 
ing 3.3 windows per living room. Seventy- 
six per cent used shades at the windows, and 
53 per cent had glass curtains. Side draperies 
appeared in only 23 per cent of the homes. 
Twenty-two per cent reported no curtains. 
Only 41 per cent were able to buy curtain 
rods. For 22 per cent, strings, cane, wire, 


or a wooden pole served as rods. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the families made 
their curtains, at an average cost per pair of 
$1.02. Thirty-nine per cent stated that they 
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had bought curtains within the year. When 
a poor quality of fabric is purchased, curtains 
must be renewed frequently. Scrim and 
marquisette were most often used, though 23 
families reported using lace. 

Cretonne and print for side draperies were 
named most often. Cretonne was also used 
generally as a covering for sofas or chairs. 
Thirty-nine per cent of the families reported 
a definite color scheme in the living room. 


Living-Room Activities 


The living room was used for family gather- 
ings and for receiving guests. Sixty per cent 
of the group also used it for sewing; 53 per 
cent for sleeping; 58 per cent for playing the 
radio; and 47 per cent reported community 
meetings held there. Other uses mentioned 
less often were for musical gatherings, study- 
ing, quilting, and a place for the children to 
play. 

When the living room was used as a sleeping 
room it was most often occupied by the 
parents. In some families the children slept 
in the room with the parents. Only 3 per 
cent of the families served meals in the living 
room; 47 per cent reported a separate dining 
room. Fifty per cent of the families, then, 
probably eat in the kitchen. 


Recent Purchases 


The families averaged $8.51 spent for new 
furnishings for the living room within the 
year. Radios were bought most frequently, 
though only 49 families reported purchasing 
them. Almost as many, 46, had bought new 
chairs. There were 40 new rugs, 17 new 
couches, and 11 new living-room sets. 

New furnishings were bought by 236 families 
within the year with the local store most 
frequently patronized. It was _ interesting 
to find that 44 had bought from the mail- 
order catalog and 14 from traveling salesmen. 


Some Other Facts 


The homes averaged slightly more than 
one bed space per person, though Arkansas 
averaged 0.9 bed space per individual. There 
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was ample seating space with eight chairs 
per family and 1.5 per person. 

The average number of rooms per house 
was 4.46, with 76 per cent of the families 
living in 4-, 5-, or 6-room houses. 

Eighty-six per cent of the houses had a 
porch—essential for comfortable living in 
the South. 

Heat in the winter was supplied by the 
kitchen stove in 67 per cent of the houses; 
by a living-room stove in 43 per cent; and by 
fireplaces in 36 per cent. 

Ninety per cent of the families used wood 
stoves for cooking; 78 per cent used kerosene 
lamps for lighting; 22 per cent reported 
electricity, including Delco. 


Help Wanted on Furnishing Problems 


All the families asked help with home- 
furnishing problems. Assistance re- 
finishing furniture, making homemade rugs, 
planning color schemes, making curtains and 
draperies, refinishing floors, and making slip 
covers was requested most frequently. Other 
problems with which they needed assistance 
were selecting fabrics, refinishing walls, caring 
for and cleaning furnishings, selecting rugs and 
pictures, improving closets, upholstering furni- 
ture, and making homemade furniture. 

All indicated that they would gladly spend 
$25 for new furnishings if they had it and 
listed among their needs: new furniture, 
curtains, and rugs; repair and renovation of 
what they already had; new finish for floors 
and walls; slip covers and draperies. 


Home Economists’ Training Needs 


Low incomes imply unattractive homes and 
plain, drab furnishings. With them often 
go discomfort and inconvenience. There is 
little incentive to remain in the home which 
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does not satisfy the needs of the members of 
the family nor provide a cheerful setting for 
activities which might be carried on there. 

It is imperative, therefore, that home 
economists and welfare agencies recognize 
the importance of home beautification in 
building up family morale, in contributing to 
community growth, and in providing stable 
citizens. 

Training programs for teachers, home- 
management supervisors, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and social workers may well be 
re-evaluated. They can be reorganized to 
include not only the basic art principles but 
also their application in terms of the needs of 
low-income families. There can be greater 
understanding of the problems which confront 
these families as they aspire to attractive 
home interiors and furnishings to meet their 
needs. There can be greater cognizance of 
the relationship between beauty and con- 
venience in home surroundings and social 
progress in a region which rates low in income 
and economic development. There must be 
increasing emphasis upon aesthetic develop- 
ment to offset lowered family morale. There 
is immediate opportunity to work out sugges- 
tions for wise spending of increased incomes 
to bring about beauty in home surroundings. 

To develop ways to encourage families to 
plan and carry out their own home beautifica- 
tion projects offers opportunity for construc- 
tive educational work. The satisfactions 
which accrue when members of the family 
work together to plan interesting color 
schemes, refinish furniture, make slip covers 
and curtains, paint the walls and the wood- 
work, all within a limited budget, cannot be 
estimated by testing devices. They can result 
in the great intangibles, harmonious home 
living, and a unified community spirit. 
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Toledo’s Child-Care Aides 


RUTH J. DALES 


Miss Dales is director of preschool education with the Family 
Life Education program in Toledo, one of four experimental com- 
munity programs set up in co-operation with a state department 
of education and the U.S. Office of Education. She has taught at 
Merrill-Palmer School and Kansas State College; was chairman 
of the training and placement program described in this article. 


S the war industries are drawing an 
ever-increasing number of mothers from their 
homes to man the machines, communities are 
having to enlarge their services for the day 
care of children, either through existing cen- 
ters or through opening new ones. 

Since the mothers’ working hours vary, 
many centers are finding it necessary to open 
earlier and remain open longer. As a result 
trained personnel to operate these child-care 
centers has become an acute problem. The 
child-care aide who has had an adequate train- 
ing course in the preschool field can contribute 
much toward relieving this situation. Among 
the nation’s cities which have experimented 
with this emergency training of child-care 
aides is Toledo, Ohio. 

Toledo has trained 85 volunteers as child- 
care aides and has already placed most of them 
in preschool centers such as_ neighborhood 
houses, a day nursery, the WPA nursery 
schools, and play groups. Most of the women 
are homemakers whose children are in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

The time which they can give is limited, 
for they must hustle the family off to school 
or work before they can report for service, 
and they must return home in time for din- 
ner preparation. The majority are giving 
one morning or afternoon every week to a 
school or center. Several women who became 
more interested as they served have volun- 
teered more time. Mrs. H. asked for more to 
do after her husband had entered the service. 
Mrs. V. is devoting part of her free time as a 
nurse’s aide, and the remainder as a child- 
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care aide. Mrs. S. is assisting at three differ- 
ent centers each week. 


Their Contribution 


What can a child-care aide do, and how de- 
pendable is she? It has been found helpful 
to outline for the aide specific duties for her to 
follow, so that she will know what she is ex- 
pected to do and will not duplicate someone 
else’s work. Under supervision, she usually 
helps the children in routine situations or tells 
stories, or referees disputes over toys. In 
many cases she is the only assistant the teacher 
has during certain periods of the day. 

Some volunteers are, of course, more de- 
pendable than others. There are always the 
Mrs. Browns who are alert to situations, 
follow directions easily, notify those in charge 
if unable to be present, and assume respon- 
sibilities well. The Mrs. Smiths drop by the 
wayside, for they lack real interest; the service 
is not glamorous enough; they make excuses 
for failing to appear on time and need too much 
guidance to be of any help. 

Most of the aides have reported back to the 
training committee on their service, and some 
have asked for suggestions or advice. Several 
volunteers have discovered that in working ina 
center for such a short period the children are 
apt to “try them out.” However, the aides 
appear to be gaining confidence and assurance 
with every day of service. 

One aide borrowed story books from the 
library when she discovered there was a short- 
age of reading material for the children in her 
center. Another reported she had noticed 
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many changes in new children as they gradu- 
ally adjusted to the school. She felt quite 
pleased when a new boy accepted her as a 
teacher after she had helped initiate him into 
the mysteries of the nursery school. 


Their Pre-Induction Training 


The training of the child-care aides in Toledo 
was similar to that undertaken by many other 
communities throughout the country. Early 
in March 1942, the Toledo Preschool Council 
was asked by the local Office of Civilian De- 
fense to assist the children’s section of the 
Council of Social Agencies in planning a 
training course in this field. 

The Preschool Council is composed of 
trained nursery and kindergarten teachers 
who have worked together for the last few 
years to foster preschool education within the 
community. A child-care training committee 
devised materials to be used with the course 
and supervised the training of the volunteers. 
A placement committee has helped the train- 
ing committee assign the aides to the different 
centers. 

Of the 250 women who registered for the 
course, 145 continued more than half way, 
and 85—or one-third—were certified at the 
completion of the 40-hour course. The course 
consisted of 20 hours of lecture and discussion 
over a 10-week period, and 20 hours of ob- 
servation and participation in the 14 pre- 
schools used throughout the city. 

One instructor was assigned to act as chair- 
man of each of the eight study groups into 
which the volunteers were divided, so that 
she could become familiar with the group 
and guide discussion. Each phase of the 


subject was taught by a different instructor. 
Thus the volunteers heard a different person 
at each meeting yet had the same chairman 
to guide their thinking and to provide con- 
tinuity in the course. 

The following topics were among those 
discussed by the various lecturers: introduc- 
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tion to child care, background of early child- 
hood education, social development of young 
children, play needs of children, techniques 
for guiding children, physical development of 
young children, mental development of young 
children, emotional needs of young children, 
community resources in child care, parents 
and children under war stress. 

The volunteers were asked to fill in observa- 
tion guide sheets to assist them in inter- 
preting their visits to the preschools, as well 
as to report experiences when participating. 
All the written reports on the required 20 
hours of observation and participation, as 
well as on outside library reading, were 
handed in to the chairman of the study groups, 
graded, and then returned to the volunteer. 

At the last meeting of each study group a 
short examination consisting of true-false and 
completion questions was given. Also, at 
this time, the women filled out a questionnaire 
evaluating the course, and these question- 
naires have assisted the training committee 
in planning future courses. A health certifi- 
cate was required of each child-care aide before 
she was placed in service. 


High School Girls as Aides 


In addition to the above course for adults, 
a similar course was given during the summer 
vacation to 15 high school girls. This course 
was given in its entirety by one instructor, 
and only one school was used for observation 
and participation. These girls now give 
volunteer service in after-school hours. 

Three of these child-care aides who were 
outstanding in their class work and participa- 
tion were employed by two centers upon 
completion of their training. Other aides 
may in time become paid assistants as new 
centers open and as the shortage of personnel 
becomes acute. Given wise guidance and 
supervision, a dependable, interested, and 
willing volunteer may be one of the greatest 
assets that a community can have. 
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Refresher Course in Consumer Education 


ELLA M. JOHNSON 


Miss Johnson has been a high school teacher in Minnesota and 
an itinerant teacher and a home demonstration agent in North 
Dakota. She is now on the faculty at Kansas State College. 


KE wove homemakers are gathering 


today the fruits of a refresher course in con- 
sumer education given last summer at Kansas 
State College. Twelve adult classes dealing 
with the buying problems of the family are 
now being given in all parts of the state by 
women who were students in the summer 
course. 


The New Crop of Classes 


Names for this fresh crop of adult education 
classes are varied; they range from the some- 
what academic “Consumer Education” to the 
straight-forward “Better Buying.” Five of 
these classes come in the morning; seven, in 
the afternoon. Some are planned for five 
lessons each; some for ten. 

Lesson titles also show great versatility. 
Some are put into question form: Where can I 
find sound information about quality, price, 
and supply? What should I know about buy- 
ing groceries for my family? About buying 
clothing? What protection may I expect from 
the new Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act? 
How will rationing of commodities affect my 
family? How can I find substitutes or alter- 
nates for goods and services? What effect 
will the new labeling laws have on our house- 
hold purchases? What care can we give to 
our clothing and equipment to increase their 
service? What adjustments can we make to 
loss of goods and services we have had? How 
can children be taught to be good consumers 
and careful buyers? 

Others are listed topically: Inflation and the 
homemaker, buying health for the family, 
buying guides for the consumer, price ceilings 
and rationing, impact of war on the consumer, 
planning a wartime budget, new textiles, 
family planning. 


But last summer’s refresher course did more 
than beget other consumer education courses. 
Some of the students in the summer course 
had been teaching nutrition courses for lay 
groups and last fall picked up this nutrition 
work again—but with a difference! They 
are giving much more attention this year to 
buying problems. 


Other By-products 


Other by-products of the summer course 
include: (1) a special shelf in several city 
libraries devoted to consumer literature; (2) 
co-operation with the Better Business Bureau 
in presenting a weekly radio program; (3) 
co-operation with the OPA in explaining OPA 
literature and presenting speakers from the 
OPA; (4) radio talks on the duties of the 
consumer in wartime; (5) the publication of a 
bulletin on nutrition and consumer education 
facts and its distribution to each child in school 
six times during the year (This is a joint proj- 
ect of the AAUW and the Board of Education, 
the chairman having attended the refresher 
course.); (6) talks to women’s groups (with an 
attendance of 970 by mid-November) and 
talks to men’s service clubs; (7) stories written 
for the local papers; (8) membership of many 
of the women who took the refresher course 
on local defense councils. 


The Refresher Course Itself 


The refresher course last June 8 to 13 which 
helped to train the teachers and leaders for 
these classes now being held and the leaders 
for allied activities was sponsored by the Kan- 
sas Board for Vocational Education and the 
School of Home Economics of Kansas State 
College. 

The purpose of the course was to bring 
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together a group of home economics graduates, 
interested in teaching or in leading lay groups, 
to study the problems of consumption and 
methods of teaching classes of adults. 

Twenty-four women, all home economics 
graduates, enrolled in the refresher course. 
Three were teachers and the remainder, home- 
makers. They had been invited to attend the 
course because of their recent work in teaching 
adult nutrition classes or because of some other 
desirable qualifications. 


Its Content 


Morning sessions of the course were devoted 
to subject matter; the afternoon ones, to 
methods of teaching and to committee work. 
College faculty members from the School of 
Home Economics and from the departments of 
economics and education contributed their 
services. The subject matter included all 
areas of home economics: family economics, 
clothing, foods, family relationships, housing, 
leisure, and art. 

Consumer economics in general was dis- 
cussed in a one-hour period each day: what war 
is doing to consumer goods, to consumer in- 
comes, to consumer buying; what inflation is 
and what it means to the homemaker; wartime 
adjustments in family living, in spending pat- 
terns, in savings; planning for postwar days. 
Myrtle Gunselman of the department of 
household economics, and W. E. Grimes of the 
department of economics were in charge of 
this period. 

Katharine Roy of the department of child 
welfare and euthenics and Ruth Lindquist of 
the department of household economics led 
discussions on changes in family life. Gladys 
Vail of the department of food economics and 
nutrition talked on foods and on food preserva- 
tion. Garment construction and clothing and 
textiles in wartime were discussed by members 
of the department of clothing and textiles: 
Alpha Latzke, Mrs. Katherine Hess, Lois 
Gilmore, and Hazel Fletcher. Tessie Agan of 
the department of household economics and 
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Mrs. Mary Eck Holland of the department of 
art talked on housing and on home equipment 
for work and play. 

Three off-campus persons led discussions of 
other subjects: Strong Hinman, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Topeka, the prob- 
lem of recreation in wartime; Warren Myer, 
supervisor of distributive education in Kansas, 
consumer education and the retailer; and 
Hazel E. Thompson, supervisor of home 
economics education, community planning. 

During the afternoon sessions, Mrs. Laura 
Baxter told how a given community could be 
studied as a basis for planning instruction; 
Mrs. Lucile Rust discussed planning and or- 
ganizing units of instruction; and Ella Johnson 
demonstrated methods of teaching adults. 

Packets of current literature available as 
teaching helps were distributed to each par- 
ticilpant for use as source material. These 
were supplemented by exhibits of consumer 
education material—books, bulletins, maga- 
zines, posters, and displays. 

The group divided into committees to work 
out unit outlines and lesson problems in con- 
sumer education based on the needs of home- 
makers. Committee work followed each after- 
noon discussion period and sometimes was 
continued after the dinner hour. Each com- 
mittee chose a different problem upon which 
to concentrate and worked out content, refer- 
ences, illustrative material, and methods for 
teaching each lesson. 

Plans were also made during the course for 
organizing adult classes in consumer education 
throughout the state and for reaching groups of 
people in various ways with information per- 
taining to consumer problems. 


“A Good Time Was Had” 


Several social affairs were held during the 
week, including a tea, a dinner, a picnic supper. 
Most of the women lived in the home manage- 
ment houses. 

All said that the course created a new en- 
thusiasm for consumer education. 


In Short... 


Helping the Mother-Aides 


KATHRYN M. POLLOCK 
Elmira, New York 


In the fall of 1941 the problem of the care of 
young children arose in Elmira, New York, a 
small city where war industries are booming. 
Many mothers were employed and in some 
cases they had not provided adequate care for 
their children. What could we as homemaking 
teachers do to be of immediate assistance? 
Each of us had a heavy schedule and added 
duties because of defense work. 


The Ground Work 


First, we made a brief survey among our 
homemaking students to determine the num- 
ber who cared regularly for children. When 
our results were totaled, we found that two- 
thirds of the girls in the school system—most 
of them under sixteen—were regularly caring 
for children and were working late hours with 
inadequate pay. 

One of the girls interviewed was excused 
from school at 3:15 and went immediately to 
work in a home where she cared for five chil- 
dren, the youngest two months old, the eldest 
nine years. The student arrived in her own 
home any time between 11 and 2 o’clock at 
night. We made no attempt to discover the 
number of students who were working as 
mothers’ helpers in other types of work. 
Later we found that a large number of fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade children were responsible 
for younger children. 


Students Prepare a Manual 


The results of the survey seemed to justify 
the expenditure of time needed to help these 
girls and boys. Because of heavy schedules, 


the homemaking teachers could not offer 
regular child-care training classes for these 
children but concentrated instead upon a 
simply written, inexpensive child-care manual. 

All of our homemaking students, in the 


seventh through the twelfth grades, who were 
working with children were asked to write sug- 
gestions which they believed would be helpful 
to others who were caring for children. The 
Homemaking D class at the Elmira Free 
Academy organized these suggestions and 
checked their soundness. After numerous 
editings, Alma G. Montgomery, professor of 
euthenics at Elmira College, did the final 
checking. An art class at the Academy illus- 
trated our booklet. The office-practice class 
at the Southside High School typed and 
mimeographed the pages. The print shop 
printed the covers for us, and the homemaking 
students assembled, folded, and stapled the 
books. Finally our handbook, “First Line of 
Home Defense—Care and Guidance of Little 
Children,” was completed. 

Our next task was to place the ‘booklets in 
the hands of those needing therm. During 
the months since we had started our project, 
the attack on Pearl Harbor had occurred, and 
more mothers had found employment. Each 
homemaking teacher therefore volunteered to 
assume responsibility for one of the grade 
schools. She then arranged with the prin- 
cipal to meet the members of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades who were caring for small 
children for as many sessions as her schedule 
would permit. In these discussion groups the 
children asked help with their problems. 


Other Aids 


“What should be done with a child who talks 
back when he’s told to do something?” an 
eleven-year-old boy asked. 

“How can you make a three-year-old play 
in her own yard?” 

“Danny is only two, but he won’t stay in 
his bed when I put him there; he gets up in 
the night and plays—I guess he has cat’s 
eyes to see in the dark. What can I do?” 

‘What can you do to stop colic?” 

“Ts it all right to ask if we may stay all night 
if they aren’t coming home until three-thirty?” 
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“Do we have to do those stacks of dishes 
when we’ve only been hired to sit with babies?” 

These questions and many others came to 
us from boys and girls, ranging in age from 10 
to 16, faced with the problem of caring for 
small children. Our task as homemaking 
teachers was to help solve these problems and 
to show how to use the child-care manuals. 

Last summer the writer taught a child-care 
class sponsored by the YW, the Girl Scouts, 
and the Visiting Nurses Association. Seven- 
teen girls enrolled in the class, which met every 
afternoon for one week. We studied, dis- 
cussed, and practiced child care; problems of 
physical and mental development; play and 
health habits of the small child. We used our 
booklet as a text. The assistant swimming 
instructor at the Y offered her 10-months-old 
daughter as a practice baby. A visiting nurse 
gave a bath demonstration. : 

The final meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of wofk standards. When the girls had 
completed this work, they were listed at the 
United States Employment Service and since 
then have been constantly on call. 

As a result of these discussion groups some 
of the principals scheduled regular classes in 
child care for the fifth and sixth grades for the 
fall of 1942. At the four seventh- and eighth- 
grade centers, where all girls receive home- 
making instruction, units in child care have 
been inserted in each course. In all of the 
high school homemaking courses, where ap- 
proximately 500 girls are reached, concen- 
trated child-care work is given. 

Following our child-care training course at 
the YWCA, the girls of the Tri-Y (high school) 
clubs elected to organize another class for 
further training, and the Gir] Scout troops 
decided to emphasize this service. 

For the spring term we hope to schedule 
classes for the other grade schools; to find some 
way of working with other high school girls 
who are working as mothers’ helpers but not 
electing homemaking; and to do more detailed 
work with community organizations. As more 
women and girls find factory employment, we 
shall find that our work has only just begun. 
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USA Nutrition Program: 
How It Is Organized 


HELEN MITCHELL 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


Rapid expansion of defense activities early 
in 1941 made it clear that adequate food and 
nutrition for better health, higher morale, and 
greater production were necessities and that 
nation-wide interest and co-ordination would 
be required to initiate and carry out a broad 
program to reach these goals. 

Various government and civilian agencies 
had long been concerned with the nutrition 
problem, and in 1940 their representatives met 
under the chairmanship of M. L. Wilson as an 
over-all nutrition planning committee. 

After considerable committee work, the first 
national nutrition conference was called in May 
1941 in Washington by President Roosevelt. 
More than 900 delegates came: nutritionists, 
home economists, educators, physicians, public 
health officers, social workers, industrial tech- 
nicians, and representatives from state and 
federal agencies, industry and labor, the press 
and radio, colleges, universities, medical schools, 
farm organizations, and consumer, processing, 
and marketing groups. From this first con- 
ference has grown today’s nutrition program, 
which is constantly being adjusted as food 
problems change. 

The National Nutrition Program is now co- 
ordinated through the Nutrition Division of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of which Federal Security Administra- 
tor Paul V. McNutt is director; M. L. Wilson, 
assistant director in charge of nutrition; Dr. 
W. H. Sebrell of the United States Public 
Health Service, deputy director; and Dr. 
Helen S. Mitchell, principal nutritionist. 

The machinery for welding together govern- 
ment agencies handling nutrition problems is 
a co-ordinating committee of one representa- 
tive from each agency which meets to consider 

‘nutrition problems, to advise on policies, to 
allocate duties, and to exchange research in- 
formation. M. L. Wilson is chairman. 


= 


In Short 


Orrice OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND 
WELFARE SERVICES 


Nutrition Division 
Staff 


Administrative Officers 
Nutritionists 
Technical Advisers 
Information Personnel 


Co-ordinating Committee 


Agricultural Marketing Administration 

American Red Cross 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bureau of Dairy Industry 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

Children’s Bureau 

Consumer's Guide (Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration) 

Extension Service 

Farm Security Administration 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Food and Drug Administration 

Navy Department (Medical Corps) 

Office of Civilian Defense 

Office of Education 

Office of Indian Affairs 

Office of Price Administration (Consumer Division) 

U. S. Public Health Service 

War Department (Sanitary Corps) 

War Production Board (Division of Civilian Supply) 

Work Projects Administration 


Advisory Committees 


National Research Council (Food Habits Committee 
and Food and Nutrition Board) 

Nutrition Advisory Committee 

Labor Advisory Committee 

Food Industry Advisory Committee 


Regional Organization 


Regional Nutrition Representatives 
Industrial Nutritionists 


State Organization 


Nutrition Committees 
Industrial Subcommittees 


Local Organization 


Local Nutrition Committees 
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The National Research Council through a 
food and nutrition board and a food habits 
committee gives guidance on technical and 
psychological aspects of problems. 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of persons representing organizations 
such as the American Home Economics As- 
sociation (which is represented by Elizabeth 
Guilford), the American Dietetic Association, 
and the Institute of Food Technologists and 
meets with the Nutrition Division, as does 
also a labor advisory committee and a food 
industry advisory committee. 

The basic function of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services is to provide 
leadership in developing and channeling pro- 
grams of co-operating committees and organ- 
izations: to make available as widely as 
possible information about principles and ben- 
efits of good nutrition and to encourage and 
assist in development of community projects 
to improve nutritional standards. 

State and local nutrition committees co- 
operating in the national program are set up in 
all states, Hawaii, and in counties, towns, and 
cities; they develop and co-ordinate local pro- 
grams in which professional, lay, and govern- 
ment groups share. 


TCRA Forum 


LEONE ANN HEUER 
Household Finance Corporation 


The leadership of home economists is needed 
in today’s clothing conservation program. 
The women and girls in our communities are 
in a mood to listen to constructive ideas on 
making their clothes wear as long as possible. 
They’re ready to put into practice the sound 
principles of buymanship and care that we 
have been formulating through the years. 

A group in Chicago indicates how such lead- 
ership can work. It was inspired by Lillian 
Stevenson, head of textiles and clothing work 
at the University of Chicago. It is called 
TCRA forum—the initials stand for textiles, 
clothing, and related arts, in which the more 
than 60 members have special training. Since 
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January 1942, members have given an average 
of three or four talks a week at Consumer 
Defense Centers in the Chicago area. 

Committees in the group have outlined the 
subject matter for these talks to prevent 
contradictions and misstatements from appear- 
ing because of hasty preparation. Interested 
groups may have a choice of one or more of 
these five subjects: wartime fabrics—substi- 
tutes, alternates, and replacements; planning 
the wartime wardrobe; more mileage from our 
clothes; what a clothing clinic can mean to 
your community; should home furnishings be 
new or renewed? 


Leaflets, Playlets Used 


To provide women visiting the defense 
centers with something tangible to take home 
and digest, a simple clothing yardstick has 
been worked out. This little leaflet is called 
“How Do I Measure Up as a Clothing Con- 
sumer?” It lists these eight points on which 
any woman can check herself: 

1. Do I wear the type of clothing most suit- 
able to the kind of work I do? 

2. Do I make a study of clothing on hand 
before planning new purchases? 

3. Do I buy to satisfy current needs and not 
on impulse or through careless planning? 

4. Do I use material available on how to 
buy? (informative labels; booklets on buying, 
use, and care) 

5. Do I keep a handy memorandum of 
clothing sizes for the family? (shoes, hose, 
shirts, etc.) 

6. Do I keep clothing ready for instant serv- 
ice? (cleaned, repaired, well-fitted) 

7. Do I store clothing carefully? 

8. Do I see that clothing no longer useful is 
made available to someone else? 

The leaflet also invites readers to use other 
clothing literature provided at the center. 
One committee of TCRA Forum prepared a 
bibliography of the most practical current 
books that would be helpful on conserving 
clothing and home furnishings so that centers 
might develop complete libraries on these vital 
subjects. 
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When short playlets were suggested to give 
force to the talks given by group members, the 
co-operation of the Matrix Club, a professional 
writing group, was enlisted. With their 
co-operation, one play on how to judge fabric 
quality has already taken shape. It is called 
“You’re the Judge.” The scene of the play 
is an ordinary kitchen. A woman is ironing 
when her neighbor comes in to show off her new 
house dress. The caller notices the sturdy and 
attractive dress worn by her hostess and 
discovers what was good and what inferior in 
her own buymanship. The hostess refers to 
the Bureau of Home Economics publication 
“Judging Fabric Quality.” Copies of the 
playlet have been mimeographed by the 
Chicago Commission on National Defense and 
are available to consumer centers. A playlet 
on how to conserve home furnishings is now 


in progress. 
Today’s Work and Long-Run Objectives 


Chicago’s TCRA Forum was born of a war- 
time emergency. Actually, however, it has a 
larger objective in mind—to provide a per- 
manent meeting ground for women working in 
the fields of textiles and home furnishings so 
that they keep up to date with changing situa- 
tions and strengthen their own opportunities 
for leadership. A constitution and by-laws 
have been developed and accepted by the 
group. 

In November 1942, the Forum embarked 
on an intra-group publicity program. At 
intervals throughout the club year a _ per- 
sonalized mimeographed news sheet dubbed 
“the rag” is prepared and published by the 
publicity committee to keep the membership 
up to date on club activities and professional 
news. 

Programs for the monthly meetings of 
Forum members are planned carefully to 
include timely discussions by outside speakers 
and by members, such as textiles for civilians, 
consumer education, textiles in relation to the 
laundry industry, and textile testing. The 
advisory council—which includes officers and 
chairmen of such committees as program, 


In Short 


publicity, exhibit, and service co-ordination— 
meets once a month. 

TCRA Forum is still in its developmental 
stage and will welcome suggestions and 
information on what similar groups in other 
parts of the country are doing. 


The Negro Girl in the 
Home-Management House 


PINKIE E. THRIFT 


Agricultural, Mechanica! and Normal College 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


What behavior and attitudes characterize 
members of the home-management-house 
group? What may this mean to those who 
are responsible? 

To find out the answers to these questions, 
two questionnaires were worked out in such a 
way as to cover practices, behavior, and 
attitudes in home economics areas. 

The first questionnaire was filled out at the 
end of the home-management residence period 
by the girls themselves and included questions 
as to their personal history and their relation- 
ships with their family and with the home-man- 
agement group. The second questionnaire 
was filled out by the home-management- 
house director and covered the student’s atti- 
tude toward herself and toward the home- 
management-house group and her behavior in 
various situations. 

These questionnaires were sent to 19 direc- 
tors of home-management houses in colleges 
offering degrees in home economics in 14 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Requirements of the colleges for entrance 
and for graduation were comparable. With 


two exceptions, all were agricultural colleges. 
Most of the graduates of these colleges teach 
or become home demonstration agents or 
homemakers. 

Records were secured of 224 students in the 
home-management houses. 


To give a picture 
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of the students as persons living in two situa- 
tions, I have selected for enumeration those 
characteristics, from the total of 54 items, 
which were common to approximately two- 
thirds of the girls and which seem definitely to 
typify the group. 

Somewhat less strongly descriptive were a 
few more characteristics common to one-half 
or more. These latter qualities can be inter- 
preted as tendencies as can also those qualities 
shared by almost half at the highest frequencies 
and by about as many at the next highest. 


Characteristics of Two-Thirds of the Group 


Two-thirds of the girls had been born and 
reared in villages of 2,500 or more or in large 
cities. Their homes were owned by their 
parents, both of whom were living and had 
completed at least the third or fourth year in 
high school. While in college the girls lived in 
school dormitories. They were between the 
ages of 22 and 24 years and had at some time 
been wage earners. 

As to their relationships with members of the 
family and the home-management group, these 
students reported much affection for both 
parents. They admired and respected the 
director of the home-management house. 
They considered themselves equal rather than 
inferior or superior to all siblings and to stu- 
dents in the home-management house. 

They had good health habits, such as choos- 
ing their food wisely and eating regularly and 
apportioning time to work, rest, and outdoor 
activities. They had good grooming habits, 
such as keeping the body clean and attending 
to details in their make-up and dress. They 
selected tools suitable for a given process, such 
as measuring liquids and dry materials with 
different cups. They selected materials suit- 
able for a particular use, as stale bread for 
pudding, and cheap meat cuts for croquettes. 
They used money wisely, budgeting for and 
buying articles satisfying to the family. 


Other Tendencies 


At least half the girls used time wisely, as 
in carrying out a plan as scheduled and avoid- 
ing haste at the last minute. 
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Five other strong behavior tendencies were 
indicated: to investigate to find new devices to 
do a job more efficiently; to meet unexpected 
emergencies and social situations resourcefully; 
to select a method suitable for a given job; to 
use materials economically; to use energy 
wisely; and to select a comfortable position for 
doing a given job. 

Directors reported that three-fourths of the 
girls broadened their activities when expected 
to do so, but only half found pleasure in ex- 
panding into new fields. Four-fifths were 
willing to tackle new problems under pressure, 
but only about half of this number were con- 
fident enough to continue efforts to acquire 
new intellectual resources. 

Three-fourths of them overstrained in their 
effort to overcome or to compensate for their 
limitations. Four-fifths responded whole- 
somely to praise and blame. Four-fifths of 
the group accepted rather than resented valid 
criticism, and more than half changed their 
behavior accordingly. Three-fourths of the 
group frequently resorted to humor in practical 
situations, two-fifths of the group successfully. 

Nine-tenths of the group showed some 
understanding of and sympathy with others 
in situations involving themselves; more than 
half were sensitive to others’ points of view. 
Nine-tenths took some part in group activities, 
and more than half took an active part. 

Two-thirds were constructive and contribu- 
tive in their attitude toward the group with 
whom they worked and played. The rest were 
passive and contributed little or nothing. 

Two-thirds were genuinely pleased over the 
success of others; the rest accepted it with an 
attitude of “It doesn’t matter much.” 


Dietetic Session 


EDITH M. BARBER 
New York City 


The American Dietetic Association planned 
the annual meeting in Detroit October 19 to 
22, 1942, with hesitancy in this year of emer- 
gency problems. Before the final decision to 
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hold the convention was made, the executive 
board considered the probable answers to the 
following questions: Will the attendance justify 
asking important and overworked experts to 
use badly needed time and overworked trans- 
portation facilities to come to Detroit? Can 
a program keyed to the practical needs of the 
members of our Association be planned and 
executed? 

After the four-day convention was over the 
answers were in the affirmative. About 1,300 
registrations, almost as many as could have 
been expected in a normal year, were recorded. 
The attendance at every meeting was so large 
that there was regret that room facilities were 
not greater. Only one speaker listed on the 
program was unable to appear, and he sent a 
representative from his office. 

It is difficult in retrospect to choose the out- 
standing program, but demand for abstracts 
was greatest for speeches on dehydration, in- 
dustrial feeding, the care of children of working 
mothers, and the rationing and probable avail- 
ability of our food supplies. In other years 
abstracts most in demand were those of papers 
which reviewed the latest research on vitamins. 

Allen Raymond of the New York Herald 
Tribune at the dinner (no banquet as in prewar 
days!) brought us a review of his round-the- 
world experiences of the last year on the war 
fronts. His moving account of the bravery of 
our own young men in action, told in simple 
journalistic style, will not soon be forgotten. 
The annual dinner celebrated the silver anni- 
versary of the Association, which was organ- 
ized during the first World War. 

Beside Helen Burns, the recently appointed 
superintendent of Army dietitians, in her 
up-to-date uniform of soft blue, sat Lenna 
Cooper, who had the same type of position 
during the first World War and who wore her 
uniform of 1917. With its full skirt six inches 
from the floor, its pleated coat of dull oxford 
gray, and the hard velour hat of the fedora 
type, it was an interesting contrast to the 
uniform styles of today. Miss Cooper wore 
the skirt and coat without alterations, proof 
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that some dietitians practice what they 
preach. 

The menu for the anniversary dinner fea- 
tured specials of our allies and honored ex- 
hibitors who in past years had been entertained 
at a special luncheon or dinner. 

President Nelda Ross presided graciously 
and then turned over the gavel to Frances 
MacKinnon, regional director for the Red 
Cross, midwest area. Nell Clausen of the 
Children’s Hospital, Milwaukee, takes over 
Miss MacKinnon’s duties as president-elect. 


Safety in the Home 


GLADYS WARD 
Illinois Extension Service 


“Save Man Power for War Power!” and 
“Universal Safety Is Vital to Victory!” were 
the slogans of the thirty-first National Home 
and Farm Safety Congress and Exposition and 
the first Home and Farm Safety sessions held 
in Chicago October 27 to 29, 1942. They 
indicate the delegates’ conviction that winning 
the war on home and farm accidents is essential 
for winning World War II. 

Dr. Stanley H. Kershaw, director of the 
home and farm safety division of the National 
Safety Council, who planned and directed the 
Congress, declared that everyone who helps 
prevent home and farm accidents is thereby 
helping our soldiers. 

Mrs. Ethel M. Hendriksen of the New York 
State Health Department showed how both the 
rural homemakers in New York and the home- 
makers in New York City, through the co- 
operation of schools, teachers, and organiza- 
tions of various kinds, are promoting a home 
safety drive. “Education, not legislation,” 
Mrs. Hendriksen stated, “is the most effective 
method to promote home safety.” 


Various Phases of Problem Discussed 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who presided at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, said that in 1942 home accident fatalities 
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equaled the total of deaths from typhoid, 
whooping cough, measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, infantile paralysis, appendicitis, and 
influenza. 

Colonel Clarence Goldsmith of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, in his paper on “Home 
Safety and Civilian Defense,” spoke of the 
rapid changes in techniques of waging war and 
of the safety methods required to put out fires. 

A. Burton Metzger, director of health and 
safety, Western Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, emphasized the fact that more 
accidents occurred “‘off the job” than “‘on the 
job” and showed that a high percentage of 
“off the job” accidents of industrial workers 
were in their homes. 

Dr. Irma Gene Nevins, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, analyzed the causes of 
home accidents and pointed out that many of 
them are due to improper use of equipment 
or to the use of impaired equipment. ‘Keep- 
ing Household Appliances Safe,” by detailed 
instruction in the operation and care of such 
equipment, was thoroughly discussed by 
George W. Alder of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York City. 

Since so many doctors have been called to 
the armed services, there is more than usual 
need for home accident prevention in order to 
release doctors remaining in civilian practice 
for the care of the sick, said Richard W. 
Thrush of the American Red Cross. 

Ruby M. Loper, University of Nebraska, 
stressed the importance of suitable work 
clothes for women doing farm work—shoes 
with low heels and nonskid soles, and never 
skirts which catch in machinery. 

Dr. Kershaw, in his progress report, stated 
that an increased field and office staff for the 
seven regions in the United States and state- 
wide safety conferences held in New York and 
Nebraska evidenced the ever-growing concern 
as to home and farm safety. “Action, not 
talk, is what we need, and action now.” 

Today the home is the pivotal point in the 
national drive to decrease fatal accidents in 
1942. In 1941, home accidents totaled 31,500. 
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As a representative of the American Home 
Economics Association to the Home and Farm 
Safety Conference, I recommend that home 
safety education be included in the program 
of work for national, state, and local home 
economics associations. 


The APHA Meeting 


ETHEL AUSTIN MARTIN 
Director, Nutrition Service 
National Dairy Council 


The program of the seventy-first annual 
meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis October 27 to 30, 
1942, was pointed up to wartime activities and 
needs and included talks by distinguished 
public health authorities from allied nations 
who brought news of conditions abroad. 


International Representative 


A high light of the convention was the pres- 
ence of Sir John Boyd Orr, F.R.S., LL.D., 
director of the Rowett Research Institute, 
Bucksburn, Scotland. He described how Brit- 
ain had changed from a nation importing two- 
thirds of its food supply in peacetime to one 
producing two-thirds of its food supply now, 
with the result that the health of children is 
improved. He also reported that no gross 
nutritional diseases are evident, and infant 
mortality has been lowered substantially in 
Britain. He added that there has been a 50 
per cent increase in consumption of protective 
foods between World Wars I and II. He 
attributed a large share of this improvement to 
better food habits. 
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Co-ordinated Nutrition Programs 


General acceptance of nutrition as an essen- 
tial factor in public health programs was a 
striking feature of the convention. The 
nutrition section of the Association not only 
held its own sessions as usual, but joined with 
other sections— public health nursing, public 
health education, maternal and child health, 
and industrial hygiene—for several interesting 
meetings. 

The joint session with the industrial hygiene 
section was notable as it was the first time 
these two groups had co-ordinated their pro- 
grams. Heretofore, the industrial hygiene 
section has devoted its sessions largely to a 
consideration of industrial diseases. Dr. 
Frank Boudreau, chairman of the Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council, 
addressed the group on ‘“‘Food and Nutrition 
of the Industrial Worker in Wartime.” 
Evelyn Hollen, nutritionist in the Iowa State 
Department of Health, discussed nutrition 
education of families of industrial workers. 


School-Lunch Resolution 


A milestone for nutrition was marked by 
the resolution passed by the Governing Council 
of the American Public Health Association: 
“Be it resolved that it is an important function 
of any health agencies, including the schools, 
to take every step toward providing the adults, 
as well as the child population, with a properly 
balanced diet, taking full advantage of the 
systems available through the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the establish- 
ment of suitable school-lunch and school-milk 
programs.” 


Wanted: Army Dietitians! 


The Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., announces an examination 


for trainees in hospital dietetics. 


Applications must be in Washington office 


of U. S. Civil Service Commission, January 9. The need: 16 women around 
September 1, 1943; 16 more, February 1, 1944. Payment during 6-month 
training—subsistence, quarters, small salary; next 6 months as apprentice 
dietitian, $1440; then as staff dietitian, $1800. Applicants must have fin- 
ished 4-year college course by February 1, 1944. 
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Salvaging Children 


Hundreds of American communities are 
faced with critical problems of small children 
haphazardly cared for, of adolescents who have 
been given no opportunity to serve in the na- 
tion’s war effort. 

The U. S. Office of Education in its program 
for the training of high school students as 
junior child-care aides through the High 
School Victory Corps would put these boys and 
girls to work in a vital area of community life 
and bring real advance in services to children. 

Two groups of the AHEA last November 18 
and 19 invited representatives of 5 federal 
and 18 nonfederal national organizations in- 
terested in child care to come together in New 
York City to consider the community aspects 
of this training program. The two groups 
were the division of family relations and child 
development, of which Muriel W. Brown and 
Mrs. Ethel B. Waring are co-chairmen, and 
the advisory committee on child development 
and family relationships, of which Edna N. 
White is chairman. 

A day and a half of intensive work erided 
with formulation of a clear-cut program which 
would lead to adequate day care of children 
and to the participation of boys and girls in a 
program that is vital both in war and in peace. 


Child-Care Specifications 


There was unanimous agreement on eight 
basic specifications for this training program. 

1. Because the education, care, and pro- 
tection of children is a community responsibil- 
ity, the training of high school volunteers to 
help with services in these areas should be a 
co-operative community enterprise. 

2. If the community already has a function- 
ing committee for co-ordinating services to 
children, this group should be designated by 
the local defense council to act for it in organ- 
izing and co-ordinating new wartime services 
for children. If no such committee exists, the 
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local defense council should be asked to set 
up a subcommittee to take charge of that work. 

3. This community co-ordinating and plan- 
ning committee should have on it from the 
start representatives of all groups concerned, 
including doctors, nursery school teachers, 
parents, the high school youth who will volun- 
teer for the work, the school administration, 
the different cultural and minority groups. 

4. Such a committee has five main func- 
tions: to study local needs, to plan projects to 
meet those needs, to secure trained personnel 
to man the projects, to make adequate arrange- 
ments for selective placement and for follow-up 
of trained volunteers including those of high 
school age, and to evaluate continuously all 
phases of the program. 

5. Because many high schools have already 
set up a Victory Corps as outlined by the U. S. 
Office of Education, this program should, 
wherever possible, serve as the scaffolding 
within which the services to children are de- 
veloped. 

6. The training program should be broad 
enough to offer some kind of work to every 
boy and girl who wants to take training, both 
in the well-established services to children and 
in the new emergency programs. 

7. If this program of training for services to 
children cannot be worked out as part of the 
Victory Corps program with community and 
parents co-operating closely, then it might be 
developed through expansion of some course 
already in the school curriculum. In any 
case the training should be an integral part of 
the high school program, not something tacked 
on. A third possibility would be to have the 
program developed by some iocal club with 
adequate leadership—perhaps 4-H or student 
home economics clubs. 

8. The community planning committee 
should lay a sound foundation for the program 
through an educational campaign to interpret 
the plan to all community agencies including 
the school board, the school superintendent, 
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and the parents so as to get maximum interest 
and support. 


Don’t Wait! 


The Office of Education has outlined sug- 
gestions for school superintendents and teach- 
ers for the training of these junior child-care 
aides within the Victory Corps program, and a 
teacher’s handbook is being planned. 

No community should wait for the publica- 
tion of that handbook, however. It is a time 
for communities to use their own initiative and 
get into action at once. Services to children 
are needed NOW, and youth needs NOW to 
be mobilized in a wartime program. 


Nurses Take Pride 


It is urgent that every state home economics 
association organize on a wartime basis: in- 
crease its membership and its services to all 
home economists. Membership campaigns 
should be conducted to reach all actively en- 
gaged in home economics work in the area. 

In one state where membership in the AHEA 
totals about 200, membership in the nurses’ 
association is 2,200. The nurses’ association 
membership fee is $6 plus $2.50 for their 
Journal. Nurses there are not better paid 
than are home economists, but the nurses 
belong to their professional organization as 
a matter of course. 

Now is the time for home economists to plan 
for a wider professional service through a 
vigorous war program channeled to an in- 
creased number of home economists. (Local 
or district units of the state home economics 
associations should be set up.) No army can 
be effective without organization. The degree 
to which home economics can be effective in a 
wartime program is dependent upon the degree 
to which the state and the national organiza- 
tions include in their active membership the 
home economists in every state.—From talks 
in Oklahoma and Indiana by Jessre W. Har- 
RIS, president of the AHEA. 
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Happy New Year! 
And Happy Rationing! 


A Happy New Year to all our AHEA mem- 
bers! 

And it really should be, in many ways, a 
happier year than 1942 for us Americans, 
although we’ll feel the rigors of war in our 
civilian economy much sooner than we had 
thought—six months or so earlier than the 
government originally intended. Uncle Sam 
had planned to work us gradually into a rigidly 
restricted economy. But those heartening 
victories in Africa and the Solomon Islands 
brought new orientation. If Americans would 
accept the economic squeeze right away, the 
war might be considerably shortened and hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives saved. 


Rationing Ahead 


One result: the 1943 civilian rationing pro- 
gram will get under way much more quickly 
than was expected. Though it will probably 
start with a single group of foods, the experi- 
mental period will be much shortened, and an 
extension of the rationing will come speedily. 

For food, as we all know, is a war weapon 
as much as are bullets and guns. It not only 
gives our armed forces and those of our allies 
strength for their heroic efforts, but it is a 
potent propaganda device with which to woo 
the population of nations to be invaded. Fur- 
thermore, great food shipments must continue 
for at least a year after the war is ended—both 
for humanitarian and for practical reasons. 


The Philosophy of Food Rationing 


Food rationing is not an emergency measure 
resorted to by a nation with its back to the 
wall. It is an offensive—not a defensive— 
measure. It is also a means of drastically 
cutting down on waste—and this is important 
in our careless USA. And it is a device for 
seeing that no person gets more than his share 
of a food of which there is a limited supply. 

For this economic stripping for action, the 
coupon rationing we’ve used for sugar and 
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coffee is not adequate. That sort of rationing 
works fine where a food has no close alternates 
and will doubtless be continued. But it 
doesn’t work for all food products, as the 
British have discovered. Where foods can be 
grouped—as canned meats or cereals or canned 
vegetables—the British found that a point- 
rationing system worked best. 


British Experience 


They discovered that: 

(1) Point rationing gave the British house- 
wife a maximum amount of choice. In the 
canned meats category she could use 16 of the 
points in her book for a pound of USA canned 
minced pork or for a pound of New Zealand 
canned rabbit or for a pound of brisket— 
depending on which best fitted her purse. Or if 
she had used up most of the points allotted to 
her for the month’s purchases in this category, 
she could buy a pound of Australian meat roll 
which would take only eight points. 

(2) Point rationing helped to level off the 
meat supply so that there would not be a glut 
of some meats and a dearth of others. By wise 
assessment of points, the Ministry of Food 
could control the flow of foods according to the 
supply. For example, British families at first 
wouldn’t buy the USA canned “luncheon 
meats” so that supplies of them piled up on the 
shelves whereas meats the people were accus- 
tomed to eating threatened torunout. There- 
fore the Ministry put the point value of the 
USA product down to only a few points per 
pound. 

Well, when shoppers found that they could 
get a full pound of this strange meat for only a 
few points from their point-ration book, they 
decided to give ita try. And to their surprise 
they found that they liked the USA product 
after all. Then they began a run on it. So 
the government had to push the point value 
back up again to hold consumption in line 
with supply. 


The USA 1943 Model 


A similar plan is to be used in the USA. We 
shall still have our coupon books for sugar, 
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coffee, and gasoline, but for some food groups 
a point system will be set up. 

With the British, the food group selected 
each time has been one of which there was a 
pretty good supply if people would not concen- 
trate on one single type. For instance the 
total of canned meats available divided by 
the number of people in the Island made a fair 
amount for each person. But if everyone 
insisted on buying Australian meat roll and 
ignoring the other canned products, there’d 
be precious little meat roll for anyone and the 
other meats would go begging. Rationing by 
categories, with point values assigned in rela- 
tion to the supply, meant that each Britisher 
would have a goodly quantity—not as much 
as he would have liked, perhaps, nor his favor- 
ite canned meat, but his fair share and enough 
for health. 

The USA system will be similar and the 
categories selected for rationing will be those 
in which the total supply ef all varieties is 
adequate but supplies of some items limited. 
The separate items will have a point value set 
according to the supply and the customary 
demand. 

Some of our readers have already seen pic- 
tures of the point-rationing book with its red 
and blue stamps on which are printed the 
figures 8, 5, 3, and 1—the point values set up— 
and with a letter of the alphabet in one corner 
of each square. 

It’s a deep, dark secret what that first food 
category will be. Though the share-the-meat 
campaign has made some persons take it for 
granted that meats will be the first food group 
so rationed, the experimental period may be 
dedicated to some other food group more easily 
handled. 


It’s Right Down Our Alley 

And this new adventure in rationing means 
another job for us home economists, for the 
work of educating the pubiic about rationing 
is definitely “down our alley.” Others can 
do as well as we in explaining the philosophy of 
it. But no one else can so well help families 
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use their points wisely and thus insure cheerful 
co-operation. 

Suppose cereal products were first to be ra- 
tioned. [They won’t be, as is obvious from 
Mr. Kifer’s article, page 6 of this issue.] It’s 
the home-economics-trained person who can 
speak with authority: 

“Now look, Mrs. Jones, why don’t you buy 
some of this soybean flour with your precious 
points? See this list posted here above the 
cereals? It says that a pound of soybean 
flour is only 1 point. And this flour you’ve 
been buying is 10 points for a pound package. 
Besides the soy flour costs 22 cents a pound 
and this other costs you 27 cents. And I can 
give you a grand recipe for soybean cookies. 
Your family will love them. Besides, the 
nutritive value of the soy product is higher 
than is that of the other flour. .. . : And I really 
wouldn’t buy that small package, if I were you. 
Why don’t you take the full pound package? 
You see you have to give the grocer 1 point for 
the small package as well as for the big one; 
the grocer doesn’t deal in fractions of points, 
and so products are figured in points according 
to the nearest figure.” 

And Mrs. Jones would listen to her with 
respect and would be likely to take her advice. 


The Explainers 

It is hoped that a lot of women will volunteer 
to be explainers of this sort in the consumer 
centers before the point rationing begins. It 
would be helpful if such a service could be set 
up in the grocery stores themselves the first 
week of the rationing; and in some communi- 
ties retailers might welcome the idea. Home- 
economics-trained women would be _ ideal 
persons for the job. 

Service in grocery stores will be slowed up 
by the new rationing system because it will 
take more time to add up the value of pur- 
chases in money and points than in money 
alone. We can help prepare the public for 
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that slower service. We can also help get 
homemakers to do their major shopping early 
in the day and the week instead of using after- 
noons and Friday and Saturday. We can 
prepare them NOW for later changes in the 
program—made to bring smoother functioning. 

To mobilize home-economics-trained women 
for this vital program and to help NOW when 
the need is greatest, there should be in each 
county some person whose duty it would be 
to disseminate information promptly as it 
comes from the Office of Price Administration 
to the eight regional OPA offices and to the 
5,508 War Price and Rationing Boards scat- 
tered throughout the nation. 

Some states already have a well-organized 
county setup. These county representatives 
should have local persons to whom they can 
pass on new information. Here the AHEA 
emergency register can be invaluable. States 
will want to keep it up to date and those which 
have not yet broken it down into counties will 
need to do so at once. The home-economics- 
trained homemaker can help mightily in the 
rationing work. Some state home economics 
associations now have a chairman for the 
homemaker group for the first time in history, 
and others will doubtless begin actively to 
promote this important section. 

These homemakers, as well as other home 
economists, would make excellent volunteer 
community service members of the War Price 
and Rationing Boards and of the consumer 
centers of local defense councils. They would 
be excellent block leaders in their own neigh- 
borhoods. From these posts they can help 
co-ordinate the efforts to educate communities 
as to the point-rationing system. 

We can make 1943 a great year in Associa- 
tion history, if we will—and a great year for 
home economists everywhere. So again we 
say: 

Happy New Year!...And Happy Ration- 
ing! 
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Research... 


Edtble Fats and Oils 


Two Chemical Characteristics 


The best temperature for deep-fat frying of cooked foods such 
as croquettes is 390°F (199°C); of uncooked foods, 360°F to 
Logically, then, for deep-fat frying 
the cook wants a fat which has a smoking point (at which the fat 
begins to decompose) somewhat above the cooking point. Dr. 
Vail and Miss Hilton here report the smoking points of 27 fats. 


370°F (182°C to 188°C). 


Oy ever-increasing number of com- 


mercial fats and oils for use in cookery have 
appeared on the market in recent years, but 
there is apparently a lack of information con- 
cerning certain chemical characteristics of 
these fats and oils. Individual manufacturers 
have laboratories in which they carry out 
chemical tests of their own products, largely 
as a means of sales promotion. 

The most frequently quoted table of the 
smoking points of fats was published in 1915 
(1). Improved methods of manufacturing 
fats and oils developed since that time would 
tend to make these findings invalid. The 
present shortage of fats, together with their 
increased cost, makes it imperative that the 
fats used for deep-fat frying be those with the 
longest frying life. 

The work here reported was undertaken in 
order that the smoking points of various fats 
commonly used in the household and in institu- 
tions might be compared. In all, 27 fats and 
oils—some obtained locally, others directly 
from the processors—were used. These in- 
cluded some fats and oils rather commonly 
used in the Middle West but by no means all 
of them. 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine certain characteristics of these fats 
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Kansas State College 


and oils which might be related to their 
suitability for deep-fat frying. 

The study was divided into two parts. The 
first part dealt with the determination of the 
smoking points of fats and oils using both a 
visual and a chemical method. The second 
part of the study was designed to show the 
percentage of free fatty acids, as oleic acid, in 
these fats and oils using (a) fresh samples and 
(b) samples after heating for 2-, 6-, 12- and 
20-hour periods. 


Methods of Finding Smoking Point 


The method used for determining the smok- 
ing point by the visual method was a modifi- 
cation of that used by Blunt and Feeney (J). 
The fat was heated in a four-and-one-half-inch 
silica evaporating dish. The temperature at 
which the sample gave off continuously a thin, 
bluish smoke visible against a black back- 
ground was regarded as the smoking point. 

After the smoking temperature had been 
read and recorded, the sample was removed 
from the heat, cooled, and then reheated. 
This process was repeated twice. In this 
manner three readings were taken on three 
samples of each fat and oil. The smoking 
points recorded for this method in table 1 
were the average of nine determinations. 
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After these experiments were completed, a 
six-inch metal frying pan was substituted for 
the silica evaporating dish and the experiments 


TABLE 1 
Smoking points of various fats and oils, determined by 
different methods 
NAME OF FAT DISH PAN BISUL- 
(6 PITE 
degrees | degrees | degrees 
Centi- | Centi- | Centi- 
grade* | gradet| gradet 
Vegetable fats and oils: 
245 | 243 | —+ 
Primex BandC............ 242 | 240 | 205 
237 | 236 | 210 
EEE eee 237 | 236 | 200 
237 | 235 | 205 
236 | 235 | 210 
eer 236 | 234 | 203 
Se 233 | 230 | 205 
ey rrr | 232 | 230 | 205 
229 | 227 | 208 
| 228 | 225 | 200 
208 | 205 | 185 
199 | 197 | 178 
195 | 193 —} 
Animal fats: 
Swift’s Bland Lard.......... 234 205 
vas 227 | 224 | 200 
Armour’s Leaf Lard......... 205 203 | 188 
Homemade Lard............ | 198 197 | 180 
Wilson’s Lard.............. | 189 | 188 | 165 
Armour’s Star Lard......... 185 183 | 165 
Sunnyfield Lard............. 180 | 179 | 163 
174 | 173 | 155 
Combination vegetable and ani- 
mal fats: 
| 209 207 | 183 


*Temperatures reported are an average of nine 


determinations. 
{ Temperatures reported are an average of three de- 


terminations. 


t Omitted because of lack of sample. 


were repeated so that any difference in the 
smoking points due to using a container with 
a greater surface area could be noted. These 
determinations were made in triplicate only. 
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The determination of the smoking point of 
the fat by the chemical method was based 
upon the detection of the acrolein given off 
by the decomposing fat. The fuchsin test 
for aldehydes as described by Sprague (2) 
was used. This test was dependent upon the 
color change of the reagent, fuchsin bisulfite, 
from colorless to a distinct purple in the pres- 
ence of an aldehyde. The apparatus was so 
arranged that the air passing over the heating 
fat was drawn through the fuchsin bisulfite 
solution in a U-tube at a slow bet uniform 
rate. This test also was made in triplicate. 


Method of Determining Free Acid 


Free fatty acids, as oleic, were determined 
by the method of the American Oil Chemists 
Society (3) on fresh, unheated, and heated fats. 

The effect of heating upon the free fatty- 
acid content of the fats was determined by 
heating 300 gm of each fat and oil in new 
enamel saucepans of uniform shape and size. 
The samples were heated in a gas oven espe- 
cially constructed for experimental work, 
equipped with a revolving hearth and well 
insulated so that exact temperatures could be 
maintained. A thermometer was suspended 
in one of the samples so that the temperature 
was that of the fat rather than of the oven. 
The samples were heated for two hours at 


(193°C + 3°C. Asarule 7 or 14 samples were 


heated at one time. Three samples of each 
fat and oil were removed from the pan, were 
weighed and titrated with N/10 NaOH. This 
was repeated after 6, 12, and 20 hours of heat- 
ing. ‘The percentage of free fatty acids, as 
oleic, was calculated by the method given by 
Morrow and Sandstrom (4). 


Discussion 


The smoking points for the different fats as 
determined by the three different methods 
are given in table 1. 

There was a tendency for the spread between 
the smoking points as determined by the visual 
and the chemical methods to be greatest for 
the fats and oils having a high decomposition 
point, although there was considerable varia- 
tion. 


Edible Fats and Oils 


The percentages of free fatty acids, as oleic, 
before and after heating are given in table 2. 
All fats studied showed an increase in per- 
centage of free fatty acids with each period of 
heating, but the ar »unts were not consistent. 
There was no apparent relationship between 
the smoking point of the fat, or the original 
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the percentage of acid increased there was a 
tendency toward a decrease in smoking tem- 
perature. However, Crisco and the coconut 
oil studied had both a low percentage of acid 
and a low smoking point. 

The smoking points obtained in the study 
here reported are, for the most part, similar 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of free fatty acids, as oleic, in various fats and oils 


BEFORE 


NAME OF FAT HEATING 


2 Hours 12 Hours 


| per cent 
0.028 
0.071 
0.042 
0.084 
0.029 
0.014 
0.031 
0.140 
0.142 
0.027 
0.072 
0.031 
0.056 
0.109 
0.276 
0.120 
0.087 


per cent 
0.014 
0.059 
0.009 
0.061 
0.028 
0.014 
0.029 
0.113 
0.115 
0.009 
0.057 
0.015 
0.028 
0.085 
0.244 
0.013 
0.069 


Vegetable fats and oils: 


Peanut Oil 
Coconut Oil 


Animal fats: 

Swift’s Bland Lard 0.015 
i 0.030 
0.130 
0.164 
0.244 
0.310 
0.275 
0.416 


0.043 
0.041 
0.141 
0.194 
0.261 
0.426 
0.440 
0.440 


Armour’s Leaf Lard 

Homemade Lard 

Wilson’s Lard 

Sunnyfield Lard 


Combination vegetable and animal fats: 
Advance 
Vegetole 


0.237 
0.310 


0.231 
0.270 


* Omitted because of lack of sample 


to those published by Blunt and Feeney (/). 
The lower smoking point obtained for Crisco 


fatty-acid content of the fat, and the increase 
in fatty acids with heating. 


There was, however, a high correlation be- 
tween the smoking temperature and the per- 


centage of acid, as oleic. This is shown by a 
correlation coefficient of —0.80 before heating 
and of —0.67 after heating, indicating that as 


may be due to change in the method of manu- 
facturing this fat to make it especially useful 
as a shortening agent. The higher smoking 
points for peanut oil and coconut oil may be 
due to improved methods of manufacturing. 


20 Hours 
percent | percent | per cent 
| 0.055 0.065 | 0.114 
| 0.109 0.165 | 0.199 
0.053 0.083 | 0.160 
0.159 0.170 | 0.376 

| 0.278 0.373 0.411 
—* | 0.596 1.018 
| 0.069 0.145 | 0.205 
| 0.058 0.115 0.243 ua 
| | 0.214 0.323 | 0.404 = 
0.256 0.352 0.429 
0.265 0.310 0.432 
0.435 0.480 | 0.565 ve 
' 0.486 0.565 | 0.601 
0.471 0.533 | 0.565 
| 

| 0.420 0.464 0.519 
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Thiessen (5) found a much higher percentage 
of free fatty acid in the lards than in the other 
fats studied. This also tended to be true in 
the study here reported. 

Thiessen also found an increase in the per- 
centage of free fatty acids, as oleic, when fats 
were used for frying doughnuts. This in- 
crease, as might be expected, tended to be 
greater than the results obtained in the present 
study where the fats were merely heated. 
This was especially true for the lards and the 
hydrogenated vegetable fats. 

All fats produced a gum formation at the 
surface of the fat, close to the sides of the 
container, after being heated for 12 hours or 
longer. There was no evident increase in 
viscosity although this was not determined 
experimentally. 

The color of the fats, after heating for 20 
hours, ranged from pale yellow to dark 
brown with a greenish cast. 


Summary 


The smoking temperatures in this study 
ranged from a high of 245°C to a low of 190°C 
for the 17 vegetable fats and oils and from 
234°C to 174°C for the eight animal fats. 


Why Rationing 
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The two combination vegetable and animal 
fats smoked at 209°C and 170°C. 

There was an average drop of 2.2°C in the 
decomposition points when the fats were 
heated in a six-inch frying pan. The fuchsin 
bisulfite test for aldehydes resulted in still 
lower smoking points, averaging 24.6°C lower 
than those obtained when the visual method 
was used. The percentages of free fatty acids 
before and after heating showed a wide range. 
The percentage of free fatty acids, as oleic, in 
fats tended to be inversely proportional to 
the smoking point. 
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There are still many who look upon rationing as something to be under- 


taken only when all other measures have proven ineffective and acute shortage 
has developed ...to obtain a reasonably fair distribution. ... But it is also 
true that rationing ...can be used to release important materials needed for 
direct war use which would otherwise go into additional products for civilian 
consumption. ... 

Any commodity must be regarded as a candidate for rationing if the limi- 
tation of its use will release needed resources—that is to say, either materials, 
plant facilities, manpower, or transportation—for the war effort. Indeed, 
one may say that, in modern war, if a particular commodity isn’t short, it 
usually ought to be—Haroitp R. Rowe, Director, OPA Food Rationing 
Division, at a meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, November 20. 


Family Relations 


and Child Development Division .. . 


Dear Members of the AHEA: 


As the stresses and strains of the war situation 
become more numerous and more intense, the need 
for community action on behalf of families and 
children increases. By “community action” here 
we do not mean only the official family-security 
and child-care programs in defense areas; we are 
thinking of the need for co-ordinating and enrich- 
ing the services to families and children in all 
American communities. 

The channel through which you as an Association 
member can work most directly on such matters 
is the division of family relations and child develop- 
ment. One of its goals is a division in every state 
association to correspond with the one in the na- 
tional organization. Through these state division 
chairmen you can be represented on many of the 
councils and committees which are co-ordinating 
services to families and children. If your state 
association does not have such a division, perhaps 
you can help your state president to organize one. 
Be sure to try for a membership list which includes 
not only majors in home economics, but also those 
who are qualified for AHEA membership through 
having degrees in related fields such as child 
development and family life education. 


Victory Corps Work 


There is one project under way with which 
you can all assist immediately: the recruitment 
and training of junior child-care aides as part 
of the high school Victory Corps program. 

This project should be regarded as especially 
important because of the excellent opportunities 
it provides for prevocational guidance and family 
life education as well as for community service. 
The training unit may be set up as a special new 
course; as a part of existing courses such as home- 
making or social studies; or as a club program. 
Some students will be trained to help care for 
children in their own families; some, to help teach- 
ers in a variety of school situations; some, to help 
community agencies. High school boys and girls 


should be guided into the type of service in this 


field which best suits their individual interests and 
capacities. 


Key to Success 


The responsibility for training high school child- 
care aides does not rest on you alone. The 
project should be developed to fit into the local 
master plan for the Victory Corps. It should be 
in charge of a committee—one for each high school 
in the larger systems—representing students, 
parents, and all the school departments and 
subject-matter areas concerned. 

Skeleton plans only are made by these joint 
committees. The real success of the training 
depends on the extent to which each teacher is 
able to make the work experience the heart of 
the learning situation and to adjust schedules— 
and theory—to the needs of students. 

Because the students may be used in so many 
ways to meet community needs, schools should 
deal with the agencies through the community 
child-care committee. The close relationship 
necessary between school and community com- 
mittees can be achieved in various ways. This 
problem must be worked out by each community 
in terms of its own particular situation. Another 
chance for our democracy to demonstrate that 
community organization can be efficient! 

There are many other problems and programs 
which we wish we could talk over with you. 
JouRNAL space for this is limited, but letters are 
not rationed. Please, each of you, feel free to 
write either of us about anything that you think 
would help us to use the resources of the division 
to further the interests of families and children in 
these very difficult times through which we are 
living. 

Cordially yours, 


ETHEL B. WARING 
Cornell University 


and 


MorieEt W. Brown 
U. S. Office of Education 
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New Books 


What Do We Eat Now: A Guide to Wartime 
Housekeeping. By HELEN ROBERTSON, SARAH 
MacLeop, and FRANCES Preston. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942, 370 
pp., $2.50. 

These authors have prepared a timely book 
with predictions as to food needs of the homemaker 
and suggestions for necessary wartime adjust- 
ments. It is not a book just about food; it con- 
cerns itself with problems of wartime home 
management—family finances and care of mate- 
rials and equipment—as well as with selection of 
food and its preparation. Help in keeping the 
budget balanced is essential these days, especially 
for those with fixed incomes. The chapter on 
stretching the food dollar includes ways to pre- 
vent waste of food and conserve fuel. 

Menu patterns with illustrations of their use 
will be especially appreciated by the unimaginative 
homemaker. The recipes are all of the “down- 
to-earth” type, not fancy, and are appropriate 
for those who wish to shift their food habits to 
keep within their food budget. 

As homemakers shift from their regular recipes 
to those of lower cost, the time of preparation 
and of cooking often increases. We may soon 
need another book with suggestions for adjust- 
ments for women employed in war work which 
gives them less and less time for meal preparation. 

Principally intriguing is the chapter on the 
lunch box. Many people who never expected 
to carry or pack a lunch are now doing so. 

Simplicity in entertaining is becoming essen- 
tial for the expense as well as the time factor 
involved. With many stay-at-home evenings, 
the suggestions for party food will prove a real 
boon. There are also some helpful suggestions 
for the home which has food to “put up.”— 
Dorotuy E. SHanx, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


The Nutrition Handbook: A Complete Guide to 
the Nutritional Content of theFood We Eat. 
By DemetriA Taytor. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1942, 231 
pp., $2. 

This book will be useful to the homemaker who 
is constantly facing the problem of providing 
three meals for her family even though market 
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counters and grocers’ shelves are often depleted 
of their onetime stock. The general principles 
of nutrition and food preparation given in this 
book are sound and will answer many of the 
questions frequently asked by homemakers. 
However, in an attempt to present the subject 
for the reader with a nontechnical background, 
the writer is inclined to oversimplify some points. 
Mrs. BERNICE KunertH Watt, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 


Tables of Food Values. By A.tice V. BRADLEY. 
Completely revised and enlarged. Peoria, IIL: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1942, 224 pp., $3.50. 
In the first few pages the author presents a 

short review of each of the better-known essentials 

of an adequate diet and some guides for planning 
an adequate diet. 

As in the former edition the tables are divided 
into two groups. The first group, which includes 
27 tables, presents the food values of average 
servings or convenient measures of commonly 
used foods. Total calories and the composition 
in protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron are given for a specified quantity of each 
food listed in the tables. The mineral content 
is also expressed in shares. Vitamin values for 
A, B,, Bz, and C are given. Values for vitamins 
B, and B, are expressed as milligrams and in 
international units or Sherman-Bourquin units. 

In the second group of tables, food values of 
100-gm portions are given. As in the previous 


edition, recipes for the products included accom- F 


pany some of the tables. The tables have been 
lengthened to include many more foods thar were 
in the earlier book, and some new tables have 
been added.—Mrs. BERNICE KUNERTH WATT, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Sex Education in High Schools. By JOHN 
NEWTON BAKER. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1942, 155 pp., $2. 

High school teachers and school administrators 
concerned with problems of teaching sex in the 
school will find much helpful information in this 
book, which is based upon a comprehensive 
recent survey of the status of sex education in 
representative high schools of the country. 

Data were collected on the programs of the 48 
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New Books 


state departments of education, study of indi- 
vidual high school programs, and correspondence 
with regional health agents, physicians, super- 
visors, and representatives of national or- 
ganizations. 

Some of the topics discussed are: the need for 
sex education in secondary schools, objectives, 
techniques of instruction, the role of the teacher, 
the place of sex education in the school program, 
the benefits of sex education, and plans and pros- 
pects for future programs. 

An 11-page bibliography suggests further 
reading. Mr. Baker is a member of the sociology 
department of Virginia Polytechnic Institute.— 
Mrs. BERNICE K. Finn, Washington, D. C. 


With This Ring. By EtHet NAs#. 
New York: Association Press, 1942, 112 pp., 
$1.50. 

This book for married and about-to-be-married 
persons puts children instead of sex at its center 
and stresses education in social attitudes from 
early childhood days. Four questions provide 
the framework for the book: AmIinlove? Should 
we marry? What about children? What part 
shall religion play in the life of my family? Case 
histories add interest. 

Mrs. Nash’s material has come in large part 
from conferences with students. She has studied 
at the University of Liverpool and at the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development.—H. P. H. 


Working with Rural Youth. By Epmunp DES. 
BRUNNER. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942, 117 pp., $1.20. 
An experiment in rural social engineering is 

reported in this book, a 3-year project involving 

15 counties in five states: Virginia, Georgia, Iowa, 

Michigan, and Ohio. The project was set up by 

the American Youth Commission and super- 

vised by the AYC’s rural advisory committee, 
of which Mr. Brunner was chairman. 

Aim of the project was—by working through 
already existing agencies such as the USDA 
Extension Service, the NYA, and FSA, and by 
democratic methods—to build a co-operating 
setup in the states strong enough to insure a 
broad and permanent program for rural youth. 

The book really is a narrative of democracy in 
action—with its successes and its failures frankly 
presented. In some localities there were clashes 
of personalities of executives, interagency compe- 
tition, the handicap of stereotyped programs 
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handed down from national headquarters, of 
officers bound by tradition and routine and lack- 
ing the basic sociological training to understand 
and help in the project. 

“The needs of rural youth are, and will be, 
urgent,” Mr. Brunner writes. “All the evidence 
of this project, however, suggests that, if these 
needs are exploited in a competitive struggle 
among interested agencies, both the organiza- 
tions engaged in it and the youth they seek to 
exploit rather than to serve will suffer severely.” 

Mr. Brunner teaches rural education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has conducted 
many studies for the improvement of rural life. 
—H. P. H. 


Barriers to Youth Employment. By Pavut T. 
Davip. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1942, 110 pp., $1.75. 

Here’s a good book for anyone concerned with 
the problems of youth and of family life. And 
the best time in which to read it is now, before 
postwar unemployment comes. 

The author served as associate director and 
chief economist of the American Youth Commis- 
sion from 1939 until his recent appointment as 
chief fiscal analyst in the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. 

“Basically, all of the barriers to youth employ- 
ment are in part the product of a deep-seated 
belief among adults that it really does not matter 
much if youth are employed... .’” he points out. 
“‘We need a general awareness of when discrimina- 
tion against youth is unfair, and a general de- 
termination to accept youth as people who have 
rights along with the rest of us.” 

After an analysis of long term trends in em- 
ployment, Mr. David discusses four major factors 
which limit youth employment: (1) control over 
entrance into occupations, (2) seniority and re- 
lated practices, (3) child-labor regulations, and 
(4) minimum wage rates. 

In his discussion of the professions he declares 
that he has no quarrel “with restrictions upon 
training for and entrance into an occupation 
which are based solely upon necessary standards 
of competence, fairly determined and fairly 
administered”’ especially where health or safety 
is involved. “Unfortunately, it is easy to pass 
from standards necessary to maintain an ade- 
quate minimum level of competence to standards 
intended to maintain an ‘adequate’ level of 
income.” 
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Child-labor laws have some unintended and bad 
effects, he points out, in that they have prevented 
suitable juvenile jobs from being filled at all and 
have deprived youth of some highly beneficial 
job experience. Minimum wages for adults 
should not be set at a high level with the deliber- 
ate intention of excluding younger workers from 
employment. “Juveniles can be prohibited di- 
rectly from entering undesirable occupations.” 

“Minimum wages should be adjusted in some 
way to age,” he says, and in general “juvenile 
minimums for those under 18 should be below 
adult minimums by about the same amount that 
average juvenile wages are below average adult 
wages in the same occupations.”—H. P. H. 


Fabrics. By Grace G. Denny. Fifth edition, 
revised. New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1942, 202 pp., $2.50. 

In her new edition, Miss Denny records changes 
in textile products which have taken place since 
the 1936 revision was printed and gives more 
attention than before to fibers. Such terms as 
balloon cloth, Byrd cloth, powderpuff muslin, 
aqua-sec, ban-dri, bellmanizing, koroseal—not in 
earlier editions but now in this one—reflect the 
great advances in the textile world. 

A third more illustrations have also been added. 
Trade practice rules of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are brought up to date; even OPA’s price 
order of March 2, 1942, tying price of bed linens 
to specifications, is included. 

Definitions of fabrics and of textile terms take 
160 pages; classification of fabrics, 5; textile 
tests, 15; labeling and its control, 9.—H. P. H, 


Housing Yearbook, 1942. Edited by CoLEMAN 
Woopsury and EpMonp H. Hosen. Chicago: 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1942, 
192 pp., $3. 

Good reading is this for anyone wanting back- 
ground on public housing. Though a yearbook 
about 1941 activities, writers of articles on federal 
housing programs brought their reports up to 
February 24, 1942, when President Roosevelt 
reorganized the federal housing agencies. The 
first nine pages tell of that reorganization. 

The articles are on public housing, mortgage 
insurance as a stimulant to housing, Farm Security 
Administration’s seventh year in rural housing, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank board, different 
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aspects of defense housing, housing priorities, 
and rent control. Their authors include such 
well-known persons as Charles H. Palmer and 
Herbert Emmerich. The last 62 pages are given 
to a directory of housing agencies, both official 
and unofficial.—H. P. H. 


Careers in Home Economics. By FLORENCE 
LAGANKE Harris. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1942, 64 pp., $0.44. 

The Story of Textiles. By Mary Evans. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1942, 64 
pp., $0.44. 

Home Nursing. By Dorotuy DEMING. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1942, 64 pp., 
$0.44. 

Good Grooming. By ELizABETH HAwEs. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1942, 64 
pp., $0.44. 

These four books are well worth their cost for 
high school libraries. They are part of a series 
of little books by specialists, edited by Helen 
Judy Bond, AHEA president 1938-40. 

Careers in Home Economics is by Florence 
LaGanke Harris, who as a home economics con- 
sultant in Cleveland is admirably located to keep 
in intimate touch with vocational trends. She 
gives sound information in fictional form— 
through the story of a high school home economics 
teacher who introduces her students to people in 
different vocations to which home economics 
training can lead. An easy narrative style, lots 
of dialogue, and photographs add interest. 

Mary Evans, author of The Siory of Textiles, is 
on the household arts faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This book, too, is copi- 
ously illustrated, some pages of it with color 
photographs of beautiful textiles. 

After a brief history of textile beginnings, Miss 
Evans takes up the different fibers, the spinning 
of the yarn, weaving it into fabrics, the different 
weaves, methods of adding design and color, the 
new finishes, wise buying practices, and proper 
care of textiles. 

Home Nursing gives information through 
narration. Seven chapters take up care of colds, 
broken bones, cuts, flu, burns, appendicitis, 
measles. The last chapter is on how to keep 
well. 

A sensible book in Miss Hawes’ usual brisk, 
readable style is Good Grooming.—H. P. H. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


After victory—what, L. Apamic. This Week 

Mag. (Nov. 8, 1942), pp. 4-5. 

A plan is now taking shape whereby future wars 
may be prevented and reconstruction speeded. 
This plan will open up new and challenging careers 
to men and women. Along with food and other 
supplies the United States must send men and 
women to assist other nations in recreating their 
lives and their culture. In these jobs Mr. Adamic 
sees a place for old-line Americans as well as for 
carefully trained immigrants to help all nations 
achieve freedom and democracy. 

Many colleges are already formulating programs 
for training people for postwar work, and govern- 
ment agencies are developing plans. The peace- 
time reconstruction army will likely have these 
branches: (1) policy and executive staff; (2) in- 
telligence division; (3) division of food, clothing, 
and shelter; (4) medical aid; (5) agriculture re- 
habilitation; (6) industrial and economic recon- 
struction; (7) public education; (8) democratic 
propaganda. 

Men in the armed forces can be replaced after 
a short period of peace by this reconstruction army. 
Of this latter group, a large proportion will prob- 
ably be women. All must remain “consistently 
humble and subtly purposeful.” 


The teacher looks ahead, G. D. Sropparp. 
Teachers Coll. Record 44, No. 1 (Oct. 1942), pp. 
1-6. 

As we become more involved in the war, the 
teacher may well anticipate the future. Youth 
may have three alternatives after the war: (1) 
return to school, (2) obtain full employment, (3) 
combine work and study. The third would attract 
the largest number; hence, it is the responsibility 
of the teacher to reconstruct the curriculum in 
light of this. 

Teachers are becoming acquainted with the 
work-a-day world as a result of the war and hence 
may be better able to meet the problems of re- 
turning youth. They should abandon rigidity in 
education for the realistic and pragmatic approach. 
The activities of gardening, home mechanics, 
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Contributed by Johnie Christian, Texas State College for Women 


canning, salvaging, and community service will 
lead to a more dynamic school program. 


Education takes to the fields, P. Bostwick. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 19, No. 6 (Oct. 1942), pp. 328-331. 
Last summer between two and three thousand 

young people of Colorado public schools helped 

cultivate and harvest crops. As a result, schools 
closed early, opened late, or operated ona part-time 
basis. 

Teachers shared in the farm work as sponsors 
and fellow workers. Conditions of work were 
supervised so that children did higher quality work, 
received fair pay, and were not exploited physi- 
cally. Regular rest periods were provided, and 
children returned home at night. 

The plan will probably be developed on a larger 
scale next year, and schools will likely assume 
varying attitudes toward it. Some will think this 
an unfortunate though unavoidable sacrifice. 

Some will devise means for having children 
make up hours lost in the schoolroom and will 
increase length of assignments so as to cover the 
course of study, because they fail to relate farm 
work to education. Their program, of course, 
will rest upon the assumption that the effective- 
ness of education depends upon its isolation from 
the work of the world. 

But youth should have opportunities to partici- 
pate in socially significant experiences. ‘These 
new experiences may be a moving force for the 
activities which characterize a functional school: 
reading and research, argument and debate, test- 
ing hypotheses, experimenting and figuring, re- 
lating the many and various meanings in experience, 
and building and testing a way of life.” There is 
also the opportunity for pupils and teachers to 
share in active community life which is vital to 
democratic living. 

The values which youth receive from these new 
experiences will be determined largely by the ways 
in which parents and teachers approach the prob- 
lem. Youth must realize the importance of this 
work and relate it to the welfare of the country 
as a whole. 
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If the faculty works together these experiences 
can form the basis of curriculum planning leading 
to a study of problems raised through this new 
work. Such problems as earning a living, farm 
wages, marketing, recreation, health, housing, 
migratory workers, water supply, soil conservation, 
and food production may come up for attention. 
Problems of a scientific nature such as the impact 
of new farm machinery on employment and the 
effects of war upon rural family life offer leads to 
the alert teacher. 

The utilization of these farm experiences as a 
part of education emphasizes the importance of 
finding meanings in our experiences and using these 
as a part of education. These services of youth 
should not be regarded as lost but rather as im- 
portant and significant. 


The school’s role in winning the war and the peace, 
F. L. REDEFER. Progressive Educ. 19, No. 6 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 300-318. 

The war is necessitating curriculum reorganiza- 
tion and is making obsolete the “‘schools as usual” 
procedure. We cannot expect men who have been 
drafted for the Army to return to a society uncon- 
cerned about their economic security, health, food, 
clothing, or housing. What we can do for people 
in wartime, we can surely do in peacetime. 

Schools that choose to consider as extracurricular 
any wartime activity are failing to capitalize upon 
the educative values of this war experience. We 
need a realistic education, and war offers the oppor- 
tunity for it. The public, confronted with the 
possibility of disaster, is ready to accept change 
in our schools, and radical ones are needed. 

Today’s youth who are on the home front must 
find their places in vital community work, and 
thus identify themselves with the reconstruction 
of the world. 

In a war for democratic principles we must be 
concerned for every man, woman, and child. We 
must not let morale suffer. We can offer youth 
opportunities to serve as they meet with older 
citizens to conduct fact-finding surveys, to formu- 
late ways of meeting community needs, and to 
implement plans. Some of the problems may deal 
with housing, consumer problems, child care, 
health, and recreational needs. A survey of hu- 
man resources often reveals untapped reservoirs. 

Every local defense council should have an edu- 
cation committee representing the community as 
a whole and having vision and courage. The 
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schools should see that such a committee is formed 
and that youth is represented. 

An outline for action should include: co-opera- 
tion of school and community to make clear our 
war aims; understanding the democratic way of 
life; understanding conditions necessary for a 
lasting peace; co-operation with national plans in 
the total war effort; conservation of resources; 
understanding and implementing consumer edu- 
cation, rationing. and price control; co-operation 
in planning and carrying out programs to meet 
community needs in child welfare, nutrition, health 
and physical fitness, housing, recreation, family 
life. 


Twelve things the war will do to America, Q. 
Howe. Harpers Mag. 185, No. 1,110 (Nov. 
1942), pp. 575-580. 

As Americans we assume we shall win the war 
and that the efforts will be the greatest ever made. 
These have already brought tremendous changes 
and the undreamed of surrender of numerous 
liberties. In some other countries the changes 
have been even greater than here and have meant 
instead of Fascism, a new kind of liberty. 

The war may be expected to bring the following 
changes here: 

1. Disappearance of mass unemployment 

2. The necessity for feeding and re-equipping 
much of Europe and some of Asia 

3. No incomes above $25,000 a year, but every 
American family assured an annual income 
of at least $2,500 

4. Reduced power and income for the small-busi- 
ness man and for the unorganized middle 
class 

5. Loss of some of the recent gains of organized 
labor 

6. Reduced power of the American farm bloc 

7. A self-sufficient continental economy for the 
USA 

8. Greater power for administrators and less for 
professional politicians 

9. The Army as our most powerful pressure group 
which will provide the nation’s leaders 

10. Compulsory military training 

11. American air-power control over the air all 

over the world 

12. A revival of nationalism among our people 
The author believes that with courage and in- 

telligence and a willingness to accept change we 

shall build a better America because of the war. 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A study of the relation of intelligence, family size 
and sex differences with mutual friendships 
in primary grades, M. E. Bonney. Child 
Development 13, No. 2 (June 1942), pp. 79-99. 
A group of third- and fourth-grade school 

children were given a series of opportunities to 
choose their favorite or most desired child com- 
panions, and this procedure was used as a basis 
for determining the children’s mutual friendships 
and unreciprocated friendships. 

Results show a low but positive correlation 
between intelligence and mutual friendship scores, 
suggesting that although intellectual brightness is 
associated with ability to win friends, it is far from 
being a guarantee of social competence. The 
“only” children had consistently higher scores in 
mutual friendliness and were also much more 
sought after as companions, even though they did 
not reciprocate, than were the children with 
siblings. 

Those from larger families were socially more 
successful than children from two- and three-child 
families. Children from families where there was 
an age difference of five years or more between 
the siblings were more popular than children whose 
ages were close to their brothers and sisters. 
The girls showed social superiority over the boys. 

The social adjustment of a child may be much 
more Closely dependent on his relationships within 
the family than on the extent of his social experi- 
ence with other children.—R. S. 


An experimental study in measuring and modify- 
ing assertive behavior in young children, G. E. 
CHITTENDEN. Mono. Soc. for Research in Child 
Development 7, No. 1, Serial No. 31 (1942), 87 pp. 
The general purpose of this study was to develop 

a measure of the behavior of young children in 

making social contacts and to devise a teaching 

method for developing skill in social response. 
Two kinds of “assertive” behavior were ob- 

served, “dominative” and “co-operative,” and a 

measure was devised for determining the degree 

of each in a child’s free play with other children. 

From a group of 71 preschool children measured 

in this manner, 19 were selected who were both in 

the upper extreme in dominative behavior and in 
the lower extreme in co-operative behavior, 
Half of this group were given a series of “‘train- 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred 
Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
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ing” play periods representing social situations 
similar to those the children frequently experienced 
in their nursery-school play. The experimenter 
and the child together worked out a socially 
acceptable response for each situation. The other 
half of the group served as controls. Results 
showed that the “trained’’ children were signif- 
icantly less dominative than the controls and that 
there was a trend toward an increase in the 
co-operative behavior of the trained group. 
Children who have been helped to find ways of 
contacting others successfully may be relieved of 
some of the frustrations previously brought about 
by their lack of success in social contacts.—R. S. 


Changing relationships between dominance and . 
social acceptability during group democratiza- 
tion, B. R. McCanpies. Am. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat. 12, No. 3 (July 1942), pp. 529-535. 

The Wayne County Training School at North- 
ville, Michigan, carried on an experiment designed 
to test the hypothesis that in an autocratic group 
the relationship between dominative behavior and 
popularity will be high but that as the group 
becomes democratic the relationship will tend to 
decrease or disappear. The school was composed 
of high-grade mentally deficient children, many 
of whom were also predelinquent. 

Due to a change of personnel in one of the 
cottages, an opportunity was afforded to study the 
relationship between dominance and popularity 
when the policy of the cottage became one of re- 
turning self-government to the boys, after the 
control had been in the hands of an adult. The 
measures of popularity and dominance were made 
four months apart. As a control, two measures 
of popularity and dominance, four months apart, 
were made for a cottage that was still dominated 
by an adult. 

At the beginning of the experiment, in both 
cottages the most dominant boys were the most 
acceptable socially. As the experimental cottage 
returned self-government to the boys, there ceased 
to be a relationship between dominance and social 
acceptability or popularity. “The findings from 
this experiment might be used provisionally to 
support the tenet that increasing child self-deter- 
mination is a helpful method of enlisting a group 
behind the goal of reducing the number of issues 
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that are directly settled by dominative technique.” 
—M. T. T. 


The effect of a learning program designed to assist 
youth in an understanding of behavior and its 
development, M. I. Morcan and R. H. Oje- 
MANN. Child Development 13, No. 3 (Sept. 
1942), pp. 181-194. 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of 
determining the effectiveness of a learning program 
in improving personal and social adjustment. 
One hundred six college and out-of-school youths 
were given an initial series of measurements of 
their conflicts and of their attitudes toward home 
and family, social relationships, work, and “what 
is worth striving and working for in life.” 

Two experimental groups and a control group, 
equated on the basis of their conflicts and attitudes, 
were set up. A learning program devised to 
develop in young people an understanding of be- 
havior as it occurs in marriage, the family, and 
social relationships, and consisting of individual 
interviews, group discussions, and readings, was 
given to the experimental groups. 

Following this, a second measurement of con- 
flicts and attitudes was made for both control and 
experimental subjects. Results indicate that the 
learning experiences were effective in reducing the 
young people’s conflicts and produced significant 
and desirable changes in attitudes.—R. S. 


The impact of the war on family life. I. Reactions 
to change and crises, F. RoMAtis. Family 23, 
No. 6 (Oct. 1942), pp. 219-224. 

Last spring a group of social workers started a 
series of meetings to study war and family life. 
They discovered that the persons who seemed to 
suffer most from the impact of the war were 
those who were taken off their guard. When 
the unexpected event occurred, they had no plan 
for meeting it or their changed situation. They 
tended to feel much more impoverished and more 
endangered than they really were. They reacted 
as though all would be lost if they couldn’t regain 
the object of their former gratification. 

Many problems might have been ameliorated if 
the relatives and dependents had understood what 
makes up a soldier’s life: where he is apt to be, 
regulations that may limit his activities, and cir- 
cumstances under which he may be inaccessible to 
relatives. The case worker can help these people 
by furthering any realistic plans that they may be 
considering.—M. T. T. 
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Group procedures found effective in the prevention 
and handling of emotional disorders, G. McL. 
ABBATE. Ment. Hyg. 26, No. 3 (July 1942), 
pp. 394-409. 

This article is one of eleven in the July issue of 
Mental Hygiene that are based on lectures pre- 
pared for a course in Mental Hygiene and Morale 
given by the Bureau of Child Guidance of the 
Board of Education of New York City to teachers. 

The article assembles specific helps for teachers 
under four phases: (1) the classroom situation, 
(2) the school as a whole, (3) special activities 
during alerts, and (4) the prevention of panic. 
The writer stresses the importance of maintaining 
life as nearly normal as possible for the child and 
giving him a feeling of confidence in the teacher. 
She advises commenting on the war in the class- 
room so that children may gain security by 
realizing that their teacher is aware of world 
happenings and by weaving every subject into 
the war and their lives. 

Fears can be relieved by expressing them through 
drawing; through talk about the war which pre- 
pares for war reverses; free discussion (without 
teacher judgments) of their own problems of living 
and how they manage them; engaging in physical 
training and in scientific nutrition and gardening; 
participating in recreation such as creative danc- 
ing, hobbies and crafts, clay modeling, painting, 
dramatizing; sharing in patriotic projects such as 
salvaging; assuming responsibility in air-raid drills 
and in classroom activities. As frequent air-raid 
drills help desensitize the children to fear, concrete 
suggestions for practice and for dealing with panic 
are given. A major preventive of emotional dis- 
turbance is constructive activity without flurry, 
with time for relaxation when there is no need for 
activity. —M. F. R. 


The influence of teachers’ and parents’ attitudes 
and behavior upon children in war time, E. 
Kiem. Ment. Hyg. 26, No. 3 (July 1942), 
pp. 434-445. 

“Ultimately, the child’s fear is a fear of adults, 
of their disapproval, punishment, loss of love, or of 
separation from the adult.” These fears may 
express themselves as indifference, as concern 
about a disliked person, as transfer of hostility 
from parents to teachers. 

Knowing this, adults need to give affection and 
need also to be honest about situations the child 
should know about. They need to instill self- 
confidence and diminish fear of failure. Parents 
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and teachers should share plans and ideas to im- 
prove morale.—M. F. R. 


Detection and management of emotional disorders 
in children, V. W. BERNARD. Ment. Hyg. 26, 
No. 3 (July 1942), pp. 368-382. 

Early detection and prompt handling of emo- 
tional disorders among school children may spare 
the individual child from acute emotional disor- 
ders. Such disorders are comparatively easy to 
deal with in their early stages. The teacher, by 
her prompt action, may prevent panic and such 
emotions from spreading, and she can get clinical 
help if necessary. 

European countries, especially Great Britain, 
had considerable experience in the last war in 
dealing with children’s maladjustments. 

Emotional disorders are basically fear or inse- 
curity or a feeling of helplessness against over- 
whelming odds. They may reveal themselves: 
as psychosomatic symptoms—that is, bodily 
symptoms including bed-wetting, hysterical vomit- 
ing, tics; as anxiety states, depressions, hysteria; 
as delinquency such as stealing, truancy, destruc- 
tiveness; as learning difficulties and inability to 
concentrate; as seclusiveness or defiance. 

The feeling of insecurity may be imaginary or 
justifiable, and although the teacher cannot 
be expected to investigate in detail, she can be 
aware of symptoms and call on available clinical 
agencies. Unstable children may be detected 
through agencies dealing with problem children 
(using care in dissemination of information), 
through cumulative school records, psychometric 
tests, observation of pupil behavior during air-raid 
and fire drills. Sudden behavior changes warrant 
prompt investigation. 

Angry hate shown by flying into a rage at the 
slightest thwarting, rebellious and suspicious be- 
havior, all indicate need for help. Aids include 
reassurance, anything that builds up confidence, 
increasing the child’s sense of belonging to a 
larger group, questioning in private. Well- 
organized evacuation avoids maladjustments, as 
the English found. Treatment must be based on 
principles of constructive outlets for inner ten- 
sions such as muscular exertion, creative expres- 


sion, quiet talking, humor (not ridicule); avoidance 
of abrupt shock; interest in school and recreation; 
dramatic play; and open discussion of tragic events 
which may occur.—M. F. R. 


Adolescents in war time, M. Cowin and A. 
Pausen. Ment. Hyg. 26, No. 3 (July 1942), 
pp. 418-424. 

Suddenly and dramatically the war has hastened 
adolescent development, given youth a real place 
in the world and opportunity for economic partici- 
pation previously denied. But the speeded up 
maturation process does not eliminate the prob- 
lems of the gawky, giggly, changing-voice accom- 
paniments of this age and individual anxieties 
related thereto. 

Emotional adjustments, always precarious for 
youth, are accentuated. Hence, adults, particu- 
larly teachers, must limit their demands to those 
which are necessary and create opportunities for 
successful performance, for uniting students 
around projects related to their new enthusiasms, 
and for allowing students to organize and plan 
their war work and to assume responsibility for 
details. 

The curriculum must be revitalized, particularly 
along lines of specific vocational skills (not, 
however, neglecting literature and social science), 
or youth will leave school for gainful employment. 
Subject matter must be more closely geared to 
individual capacities and interests. 

Within the framework of their particular 
schools, wise teachers will accept increased rest- 
lessness as symptomatic of the time; will require 
less rigid standards, shorter periods of intensive 
work, briefer assignments, and delimited projects 
covering narrower fields; will relate assignments 
to the world situation. 

Among older youth, jobs will mean decrease in 
delinquency, but tension without employment may 
bring increased delinquency among the 14- to 
17-year group. To bridge the gap between pro- 
tective supervision of home and school and 
well-paid jobs, the American Youth Commission 
recommends organized work programs for training, 
under supervision, beginning workers between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years.—M. F. R. 
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Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Utilization by the rat of vitamin A administered 
perorally and intramuscularly, O. W. BARLOW 
and H. Kocuer. Am. J. Physiol. 137, No. 1 
(Aug. 1942), pp. 213-216. 

The growth and eye condition of rats receiving 
vitamin A in different ways was studied. When 
vitamin A in oil was administered intramuscularly, 
it was utilized only from 10 to 15 per cent as 
well as when given orally in the same form. Some 
of the vitamin was destroyed at the site, and there 
was poor absorption when given intramuscularly. 

When given in solution in propylene glycol, 
vitamin A was equally well-utilized orally or intra- 
muscularly. 


Vitamin A versus carotene content of low-fat diets 
in obesity, cholecystitis, and liver disease, D. 
Jounson. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 11 
(Nov. 1942), pp. 725-727. 

A total! of 100 low-fat and low-calorie diets were 
analyzed for their vitamin A and carotene content, 
using current values in the literature. The diets 
represented 18 hospitals in 11 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and included those from govern- 
ment and private institutions. 

There was a wide range in vitamin A values from 
91 IU per day for some low-fat diets to 26,582 IU 
per day for a 1,200-calorie diet. When liver was 
not served, the diets were very low in vitamin A. 
The carotene content of the diets was high because 
of the extensive use of fruits and vegetables. 

Since the utilization of carotene is impaired in 
certain cases, it is recommended that all low-fat 
and low-calorie diets include liver once a week or 
that some vitamin A supplement be included. 
The undesirability of using mineral oil as a food 
adjunct is stressed because of its harmful effect on 
the assimilation of vitamin A and carotene. 


The thiamine requirement of the albino rat as 
influenced by the substitution of protein for 
carbohydrate in the diet, W. W. Warnio. J. 
Nutr. 24, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 317-329. 
Thiamin requirement is believed to be influenced 

by the diet. Male albino rats were used to study 

this question, and the daily requirement of thiamin 
necessary to prevent an increase in urinary excre- 
tion of pyruvate was measured. 

Normal controls received 64 per cent carbohy- 
drate in an adequate diet; they required 33 micro- 
grams of thiamin daily to prevent an increase in 
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pyruvate. When the carbohydrate was replaced 
with the same amount of protein, the thiamin 
requirement was only 20 micrograms or a 39 per 
cent reduction. 

Animals receiving a high carbohydrate diet 
without any thiamin showed a fourfold increase in 
pyruvate excretion in three weeks. Thiamin 
appears to be necessary for the oxidation of carbo- 
hydrate and the glycogen-forming part of the 
amino acids of the protein molecule. 


The non-specificity of thiamine in fat synthesis, 
F. W. QUACKENBUSH, H. STEENBOCK, and B. R. 
Pratz. J. Biol. Chem. 145, No. 1 (Sept. 1942), 
pp. 163-167. 

In feeding tests with rats receiving various 
supplements of the B vitamins, it was found that 
thiamin was not the only vitamin factor concerned 
in fat synthesis. With adequate amounts of 
thiamin, the fat content of the tissues was not 
normal unless other B factors were also present. 


The vitamin B, sparing action of fat and protein. 
III. The oxidation of pyruvates by the tissues 
of symptom-free rats on diets deficient in vita- 
min B,, G. G. BANERJI and J. Yupkin. Bio- 
chem. J. 36, Nos. 5 and 6 (June 1942), pp. 
530-541. 

Rats have been shown to thrive on a thiamin-free 
diet if large amounts of fat or protein are present. 
The explanation for the process was sought in a 
study of the respiration of tissue slices from young 
rats deprived of vitamin B, and receiving diets 
varying in the amounts of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate. 

None of the animals deprived of thiamin were 
able to oxidize pyruvate normally, but the external 
symptoms of thiamin deficiency became apparent 
only when carbohydrate was included in the diet. 
It is suggested that the symptoms of vitamin B, 
deficiency are caused by some toxic substance 
which interferes with carbohydrate metabolism. 


Effect of large amounts of single vitamins of the B 
group upon rats deficient in other vitamins, 
K. Unna and J. D. Crarxk. Am. J. Med. Sci. 
204, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 364-371. 

Nine hundred twenty young rats were used in a 
study of the effect of lack of one factor of the vita- 
min B complex when large amounts of all the other 
factors were supplied. Contrary to the reports 
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of other investigators, there was no evidence that 
high dosages of the other vitamin B factors in- 
creased the severity of the condition resulting from 
a deficiency of one factor. 


Sensory neuron degeneration in pigs. IV. Pro- 
tection afforded by calcium pantothenate and 
pyridoxine, M. W. Wintrose, M. H. MILLER, 
R. H. Fortis, Jr., H. J. Stems, C. 
and S. Humpureys. J. Nutr. 24, No. 4 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 345-360. 

Calcium pantothenate and pyridoxine were 
found to be essential for growth, healthy appear- 
ance, and prevention of degeneration of the nerv- 
ous system of pigs. 

Young pigs were fed diets containing various 
combinations of the B vitamins along with all 
other essentials. Growth was most affected by 
pantothenic acid deficiency alone or in combina- 
tion with lack of choline or with choline and pyri- 
doxine deficiency. Appearance and condition of 
the coats were affected by lack of pyridoxine or 
calcium pantothenate or both. Appetite was early 
affected by thiamin deficiency, but only after 
several weeks when pyridoxine or calcium panto- 
thenate was lacking. The nervous system was 
affected, as shown by an abnormal gait in the 
animals, when either pyridoxine or pantothenic 
acid was lacking. Animals deprived of pyridoxine 
had epileptiform fits and anemia. Addition of 
pyridoxine and calcium pantothenate to the diet 
brought about a resumption of growth and appetite 
in three weeks, but the gait improved more slowly. 


Vitamin C in the war, H. N. Hotmes. Science 
96, No. 2,495 (Oct. 23, 1942), pp. 384-386. 
While this article deals mainly with work done 

by other investigators, it summarizes information 

from journals not available in most libraries and 
presents some original work. 

Vitamin C has been shown to be lost in perspira- 
tion and to be of value in combating heat shock. 
It is also effective in producing recovery from post- 
operative shock. 

Original work by the author showed that 
sufferers from hay fever had a low excretion of 
vitamin C and an improvement was obtained in 
all but 3 of 25 patients when doses of 200 or 500 mg 
daily were given. Healing of wounds and frac- 


tures is favorably influenced by high intakes of the 
vitamin. 

The author found in one rubber company where 
100 workers were exposed to benzene and toluene 
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vapors and were given 100 mg vitamin C daily 
that 37 reported feeling less tired at the end of the 
day and 10 reported feeling in better health. Vita- 
min C has been found beneficial in cases of TNT 
poisoning, and Holmes and co-workers earlier re- 
ported beneficial effects of vitamin C for workers 
exposed to lead and zinc poisoning. 


Ascorbic acid deficiency associated with gastric 
lesions, C.C. Lunp. New Engl. J. Med. 227, 
No. 7 (Aug. 13, 1942), pp. 247-252. 

From a study of the dietary history and the 
plasma and white-cell content of ascorbic acid 
before and after giving test doses to 43 patients 
undergoing operation for gastric lesions, it was 
concluded that more and better vitamin treatment 
would be beneficial for surgical cases. 

In the group studied, very few patients had nor- 
mal reserves of vitamin C, and some were so low 
as to be bordering on scurvy. In the less severe 
types of surgical operation for gastric or duodenal 
ulcers, there were found to be more complications 
and deaths among patients who had low vitamin 
C reserves than in those with high reserves. No 
such relationship was observed in the cases under- 
going major operations. 


Vitamin C deficiency in “irresponsive” pernicious 
anemia, S. C. Dyke, B. L. D. Vina, and E. 
DewikatT. Lancet 243, No. 6,210 (Sept. 5, 
1942), p. 278. 

Three cases of pernicious anemia were found to 
have a progressive fall in red-blood-cell count in 
the spring of 1942 although receiving their usual 
maintenance dose of liver preparation. 

Vitamin C treatment of 100 mg daily was given 
for one month, and during that time there was a 
marked rise in red-cell count and an improvement 
in general health. The importance of vitamin C 
in the building of red blood cells is emphasized, 
and the dangers of a low vitamin C content of the 
diet of the general population under war condi- 
tions is confirmed. 


Medical evaluation of nutritional status. XIII. 
The experimental error of determinations of 
ascorbic acid in plasma by micromethod of 
Mindlin and Butler, G. B. Breese. Milbank 
Mem. Fund Quart. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 
389-415. 

The micromethod of determination of plasma 
ascorbic acid has been studied and all sources of 

error analyzed. The error of this method is 0.08 
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to 0.20 mg per cent ascorbic acid as compared with 
0.02 mg per cent for the macromethod. How- 
ever, the sacrifice in accuracy by the micromethod 
is small when compared with the advantages it has 
because of the small amount of blood required. 


Relation of vitamin C to scarlet fever, rheumatic 
infections, and diphtheria in children, A. F. 
Ast, L. M. Harpy, C. J. Farmer, and J. D. 
Maaske. Am. J. Diseases Children 64, No. 
3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 426-442. 

A group of 145 hospitalized children suffering 
from scarlet fever, rheumatic infections, and diph- 
theria were studied for their plasma content of 
ascorbic acid before and after receiving supple- 
ments of from 300 to 600 mg of vitamin C daily 
during the course of the disease. 

Blood plasma levels were increased with the 
intake of vitamin C, but there was no evidence 
that the course of the disease was affected by the 
vitamin supplements. Fever alone did not appear 
to lower the plasma level of ascorbic acid nor to 
increase its utilization in the body, but fever ac- 
companied by an infection such as in scarlet fever 
caused a decrease in plasma ascorbic acid. 


The detection of subclinical scurvy or vitamin C 
deficiency, J. F. Rinenart and L. D. Green- 
BERG. Ann. Internal Med. 17, No. 4 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 672-680. 

A method for determining tissue reserves of 
vitamin C is given. The fasting level of vitamin C 
is determined; then an oral test dose of 15 mg as- 
corbic acid per kilogram of body weight is given 
and the plasma concentration determined at three 
and five hours. Urinary excretion of the vitamin 
is also determined. 

If the tissues are depleted, there is only a slight 
rise in blood plasma ascorbic acid and no excretion. 
Values obtained by this method agreed with fast- 
ing blood plasma values; 80 per cent of the cases 
with fasting values of 0.1 mg per 100 cc plasma 
also showed depleted tissue stores. Capillary 


resistance was lowered in 19 of 27 cases showing 
plasma values of 0.1 mg per 100 cc plasma. 

Evidence is presented that clinically significant 
vitamin C deficiency is commonly encountered in 
medica] practice. 
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The isolation of a new oxidation-reduction enzyme 
from lemon peel (vitamin P), C. Z. Wawra and 
J. L. Wess. Science 96, No. 2,491 (Sept. 25, 
1942), pp. 302-303. 

A substance, hesperedin chalcone, has been iso- 
lated from lemon peel. This chalcone was shown 
to have a beneficial effect on capillaries, decreasing 
their fragility and preventing localized hemor- 
rhages. This substance is believed to be the vita- 
min P factor reported earlier by Szent-Gyérgyi. 


Calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen metabolism of 
young college women, H. McKay, M. B. Part- 
TON, M. A. Ountson, M. S. Pittman, R. M. 
LevERTON, A. G. MaArsu, G. STEARNS, and G, 
Cox. J. Nutr. 24, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 
367-384. 

The average daily intake to maintain body 
equilibrium in 124 college women was found to be 
0.8 gm calcium, 1 gm phosphorus, and 9 gm nitro- 
gen. These young women were from four states 
but place, age, and weight were not significant 
factors in influencing retention of these nutritional 
substances. 

The intake influenced the retention, and for 
calcium there was a greater retention when the 
subjects were on a controlled diet supplemented 
with milk than when receiving their customary 
self-chosen diets, although the calcium intakes were 
similar. 


Molybdenum in the nutrition of the rat, J. D. 
Teresi, C. A. ELvenyem, and E. B. Hart. 
Am. J. Physiol. 137, No. 3 (Oct. 1942), pp. 504- 
508. 

Molybdenum was determined by the Evelyn 
photoelectric colorimeter. Cow’s milk contained 
48 micrograms and goat’s milk 13.5 micrograms 
per liter. 

Samples of these milks were fed to weanling 
rats, and growth rates were compared with those 
of animals receiving an additional 30 micrograms 
of sodium molybdenate per 75 cc of their drinking 
water. No improvement in growth was observed 
with the additional molybdenum. 

It was concluded that if molybdenum is required 
by the growing rat, 0.5 microgram daily as supplied 
by 40 cc of goat’s milk is sufficient. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Caroline Boyer, Margaret B. Hays, Margaret McGarity, 
Bess Viemont Morrison, Nadine Ryan, and Lillian Weidenhammer of 
the Division of Textiles and Clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Dyestuffs in wartime. Testing League Bull., 
No. D-6 (April 1942), p. 2. 
The shortage of dyestuffs is acute because both 

raw materials and the intermediates used by the 
dyestuff industry go into many kinds of explosives 
and serve as products for chemical warfare, phar: 
maceuticals, synthetic plastics, and in natural and 
synthetic rubber. Major dyestuffs of which there 
is a shortage are mentioned. 

The War Production Board has ordered reduc- 
tion in number of patterns and in size and shade 
of prints on cloth. No more than four combina- 
tions of color per pattern are allowed. Color- 
fastness problems may not increase since manu- 
facturers must concentrate on a few shades.— 
c. 


Fluorescent dyes and their application. Rayon 
Textile Mthly. 23, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), p. 87. 
Luminescence in its application to war and 

blackout problems is of much interest to the public 
today. Fluorescence is a property which can be 
applied to practically any material by painting, 
coating, or dyeing. It requires a source of ultra- 
violet light in order to activate it. 

Fluorescent dials, knobs, and panels used in 
fighter planes, in place of the ordinary incandescent 
lamp on an instrument board, give clear vision to 
the pilot—M. McG. 


The present situation in ramie fiber, A. C. Wuit- 
FORD. Rayon Textile Mthly. 23, No. 8 (Aug. 
1942), pp. 49-51. 

Ramie, a member of the nettle family, is a 
shrubby perennial indigenous to China, known for 
centuries as a desirable textile fiber because of its 
great tensile strength and high luster. 

USA technologists have shown that its brittle- 
ness can be overcome. Its great tensile strength, 
water absorptive and retentive power, and the fact 
that it does not lint suggest that it would be 
desirable for uniforms in the tropics and for surgi- 
cal purposes. Ramie blends well with cotton, 
wool, and rayon, and seems worthy of careful study 
aimed at rapid extension of its use—M. McG. 
Ramie, F. E. KuNKEt. Textile Colorist 64, No. 
762 (June 1942), p. 295. 

History tells us that the slaves of the Pharoahs 
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dragged the huge stones used for building the pyra- 
mids with rope made from ramie, a plant cultivated 
in China and Egypt 4000 years ago. Today there 
is extensive production of it in the Orient, where 
breaking up the stalk and extracting the fiber is 
done by hand. In Florida, some is being grown 
for experimental purposes. 

Ramie is a slender, reed-like plant with the fibers 
glued or gummed together. The difficulty of 
separating the fiber from the gum has prevented 
extensive use of the plant in the USA. Until a 
machine for doing this can be designed, this fiber 
cannot be successfully commercialized here. 

Ramie is the strongest fiber known to man. 
Fabric made from it stands washing better than 
any other textile. Since it is hygienic, it is used for 
dressing wounds. It is resistant to rot and is 
stronger wet than dry. It is noninflammable. 
The fiber resembles silk but can be made to look 
like cotton or wool. 

Ramie fiber may be used for handkerchiefs, 
draperies, canvas sailcloth, airplane materials, 
upholstering, stockings, shirting, sheeting, and 
clothing.—L, W. 
Cloth without looms. Time 39, No. 21 (May 

25, 1942), p. 62. 

A new cotton cloth known as Masslinn (for a 
mass of lint) looks, feels, and launders much like 
any other cotton cloth but is made without spindle 
or loom. It is light in weight, cheap, easily steril- 
ized, easy to produce, and a good vehicle for acid- 
resistant, waterproof, or fireproof coatings. 

Its relatively low tensile strength makes it 
unsuitable for clothing or merchandise that must 
wear a long time. After a brief appearance on 
the retail market as a disposable diaper it was 
withdrawn and production converted totally to 
Army and Navy uses.—B. V. M. 


New product has high buoyancy resilience, S. S. 
Marks. Daily News Record, No. 16,067 (Oct. 
1, 1942), pp. 1-16. 

Bubblfil, a new textile product, is said to be 
suitable for important war uses, as air pockets in 
life boats, bridge pontoons, and insulation, and for 
replacing kapok and sponge rubber in life belts. 
Bubblfil is not a fiber, filament, or yarn. It 
belongs to the rayon-cellophane family and is 
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described as “air in cellophane bubbles.” To date 
it is produced with rayon-making equipment and 
has been woven experimentally, but it is not on 
the market as a textile yarn.—C. B. 


Glass used to cushion concussion from bombs. 
U. S. Testing Co. Serv. Bull., No. 45 (April- 
May 1942), p. 4. 

New blast-cushioning, noncombustible glass 
fiber material for blacking out war production 
plants is now available. It reduces danger from 
concussion and provides protection against the 
spread of fire. It is composed of fire-resistant glass 
fiber compressed and treated with a binder and 
can be faced with glass fiber cloth, plywood, or 
other surfacing materials.—C. B. 


Glass that floats. U.S. Testing Co. Serv. Bull., 

No. 46 (June-July 1942), p. 2. 

Floating’ glass is black, nontransparent, and 
weighs only ten pounds per cubic foot. Its 
processing resembles the way yeast raises bread. 
Ordinary glass mixed with carbon is heated to a 
certain temperature. It softens and the carbon 
combines to form a gas that puffs up the molten 
mass to one-fifteenth the weight of ordinary glass. 
Exact time and temperature control are necessary 
to obtain vitreous slabs with cells uniformly small 
and sealed one from another. 

Since each tiny cell is airtight, it is permanently 
buoyant in water and has high insulating value. 
It will go to sea in life-saving apparatus; will act 
as insulation in cold rooms of meat-packing plants, 
breweries, and dairies; and will be used in floats 
supporting pontoon bridges. 

This floating glass is expected to serve in place of 
such scarce imported materials as balsa wood, 
cellular rubber, kapok, and cork. It has the added 
advantage of being fireproof and verminproof.— 
C.8. 


New hosiery abrasion test. Textile Colorist 64, 

No. 762 (June 1942), p. 299. 

A new abrasion tester has been developed by 
the United States Testing Company, Inc., so that 
hosiery can now be tested for wear under moist 
conditions. The toe caps or heels are mounted 
over a metal surface which oscillates mechanically 
in contact with a wearing surface of special hosiery 
abrasion fabric held under constant tension. A 
damp wick is so placed that a slight contact is 
made between it and the sample at the end of every 
second stroke. 
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This new test will provide a more accurate study 
of the wearing properties of substitute hosiery 
yarns than has been possible in the past. Some 
yarns have good resistance to wear in the dry 
state, but only fair resistance under moist condi- 
tions.—L. W. 


Rayon hosiery dyed and finished to replace silk, 
N. D. Wuire. Rayon Textile Mthly. 23, No. 4 
(April 1942), pp. 66-67. 

Improvements in the production and processing 
of rayon hosiery yarns give promise that rayon 
stockings can be knit to look attractive and to be 
serviceable. The manufacturer’s problem is 
choosing rayon yarn best adapted for knitting 
hosiery and then preparing it for dyeing and fin- 
ishing. —M. McG. 


Review of spun rayon in worsted-type fabrics, 
P. SmLLAN. Rayon Textile Mthly. 23, No. 6 
(June 1942), p. 47. 

The allocation of viscose rayon staple fiber to 
worsted mills indicates that it is a valuable replace- 
ment fiber which has a wide variety of apparel 
uses. 

The construction of the cloth made from viscose 
rayon staple fiber and the suitability of this fabric 
for men’s and women’s wear is discussed in this 
article—M. McG. 


Plastic-coated rayon yarns, H. R. MAUERSBERGER. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 23, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), 
p. 56. 

The coating of textile yarns with various chemi- 
cals, rubber, and resins was practiced in France 
before this war. Fabrics made from plastic-coated 
rayon yarns possess unique properties and with 
the present shortages of fibers and yarns there is 
renewed interest in them in this country. These 
plastic-covered fibers can be woven, knitted, 
braided, crocheted, or knotted—M. McG. 


The serviceability of a dish towel fabric, M. B. 
Hays and R. E. Rocers. Rayon Textile 
Mthly. 23, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 83-84+. 

A study of the serviceability of a dish-towel 
fabric composed of 45 per cent spun rayon, 38 
per cent cotton, and 17 per cent linen was con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
The towels were put into service in two households, 
each of which used a different established laundry 
procedure. Towels were removed from service 
periodically for laboratory testing. 
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It was found that the towels deteriorated more 
when laundered by the procedure that included a 
bleach, a scour, and high temperatures than by the 
second procedure in which no bleach or scour was 
used and when temperatures were lower. The 
towels laundered by the first procedure were 
whiter, however. It seems likely that rayon in 
high percentages is nct suitable for a fabric such 
as dish toweling.—L. W. 


United States rayon producers. Rayon Organon 

13, No. 7 (June 1942), pp. 94-95. 

The fifteen American rayon producers are 
listed and classified into two groups: the large 
producers and the smaller producers. In addition, 
the processes used, trade names under which 
products are sold, and the location of the plants 
and of sales and regional offices are given. Nine 
companies use the viscose process; two, the acetate; 
and one, the cuprammonium. The other three 
companies use both acetate and viscose processes. 
—B. V. M. 


Discovery of process for mechanically compressing 
cotton fabrics resulted in controlled shrinkage. 
Textile Research 12, No. 7 (May 1942), pp. 2-7. 
Many shirt manufacturers cut garments to 

allow for shrinkage. A method of preshrinking 
was developed and offered to the textile industry 
under license. There are now 300 patents covering 
the processes, products, and equipment pertaining 
to this mechanically controlled shrinkage. 

A brief description and diagram of the machine 
used are given. The machine is set to shrink 
fabric accurately in both warp and filling to its 
potential wash-shrink. Considerable work has 
been done on yarn twist and fabric construction 
to produce a fabric the correct width and weight 
after being compressively shrunk.—M. B. H. 


Conversion from peacetime to wartime production, 
F.T. Mosepate. Testing League Bull. No. G-6 
(June 1942), p. 2. 

In conversion efforts, sharp production changes 
must be effected practically overnight by Ameri- 
can business. New fabrics and items required 
by the government must be manufactured from 
new fibers and combinations of fibers that have 
never before been utilized for materials. Much 


research is necessary before old and substitute 
fibers are made into standard fabrics that meet 
the required specifications. 


Many of the newer 
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specifications prepared for wartime goods are 
written with definite types of construction recom- 
mended, but firms may submit for bids an 
equivalent fabric of different construction having 
the required characteristics. 

A large number of fabrics for curtain use were 
converted to war purposes almost without change. 
But many firms were asked to change from produc- 
tion of sheer, fancy dress goods to the manufacture 
of parachute fabrics woven to exacting specifica- 
tions. In some cases, civilian demand for every- 
day articles must be met by substitute raw 
materials. Substitutes can be as good as the 
original, but in some cases, testing, research, and 
development are necessary in establishing a stand- 
ard quality. This is particularly true in the field 
of special finishes.—C. B. 


Plastic for waterproofing fabrics. Chem. & Eng. 
News 20, No. 17 (Sept. 10, 1942), pp. 1113, 
1116, 1117. 

Saflex, a vinyl acetal resin, is a new rubber 
substitute which can be applied to fabrics for water 
repellency. In government tests, it did not crack 
at 60°C or adhere to itself at 120°C. The new 
Army Saflex raincoat weighs two pounds less than 
the present Army rubberized coat.—N. R. 


Polyvinyl chloride used to protect textile fabrics. 
Chem. & Eng. News 20, No. 11 (June 10, 1942), 
p. 731. 

Polyvinyl chloride, in paste form with suitable 
plasticizers, is used in the protection of textile 
fabrics. It can be used on cotton and viscose 
rayon fabrics and on fabrics where its resistance to 
moisture and chemicals is advantageous. Because 
of the high temperature necessary for treatment 
of the textile fabric, the polyvinyl chloride cannot 
be used on woolens.—N. R. 


American testing education and its future, M. 
Eart HEARD. Rayon Textile Mthly. 23, No. 5 
(May 1942), pp. 89-90. 

The textile school must give the student a 
sound foundation in science to enable him to 
evaluate the work coming out of the research 
laboratories; it needs to do some straight thinking 
on the induction of textile graduates into industry. 
It must learn as much as possible about the student 
and his aptitudes, and the textile curriculum must 
cover government regulations and labor relations. 
—M. McG. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Just out and completely rewritten is “Infant 
Care,” a 135-page, 10-cent publication of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, to be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. It 
was written by Dr. Dorothy V. Whipple—who, 
by the way, is now doing the JouRNAL’s book 
reviews in the field of medicine and health. Dr. 
Whipple is herself the mother of three young chil- 
dren, the eldest now entering junior high school. 
Collaborating with Dr. Whipple was Dr. Marian M. 
Crane, also of the Children’s Bureau. It is a 
thoroughgoing, up-to-date, helpful booklet. 


“Prenatal Care” is another publication of the 
Children’s Bureau, not completely rewritten but 
amended in accordance with recent medical thought. 
5 cents, Superintendent of Documents. 


A list worth writing for is the 4-page list of 
pamphlets available from the Association for 
Family Living, 220 South State Street, Suite 930, 
Chicago. Most of the pamphlets cost only 5 
cents, but some are a dime, and one—“‘Harmony 
in Marriage” by Leland Foster Wood—is 75 
cents. Among titles of the 5-cent ones are “Par- 
ents Relax,” “War Is a Psychiatric Problem,” 
“What Money Means to the Child,” “Training 
the Appetite,” “Why Children Go Wrong,” 
“Case for Chastity,” ‘Normal Quarreling in 
Marriage.” 


“Youth Looks at Marriage” is a helpful guide 
for the study of marriage and family life written 
by M’Ledge Moffett, dean of women and director 
of homemaking education, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Virginia. It was written as a discussion 
guide for groups of young people. Order from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, 25 cents. 


“Feeding Four on a Dollar a Day” is a 34-page, 
mimeographed publication which reports on a 
family experiment in Denver last March, the 
ceiling-price month. The author, Mrs. Marion 
Jordan Ulmer, is a home economist. Anna W. 
Williams, director of the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Colorado, gives the 
booklet her blessing, says her Red Cross classes 
liked it, and adds that she hopes it will stimulate 
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others to make regional studies. Mrs. Ulmer is 
charging 50 cents for single copies, $4 per dozen 
books, $8 for 25—profits are to go to charity and 
war projects. Her address: 591 South Downing 
Street, Denver. 


“Food for Young Children in Group Care”’ is 
another brand-new Children’s Bureau publication. 
Its author is Miriam E. Lowenberg of Iowa State 
College, who has had many years’ experience in 
feeding nursery school children. Buying, storing, 
and preparing food, suggested menus, and meal 
serving are among subjects discussed. 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents. 


“Understanding our [food] prejudices will go 
further toward eliminating them than many ser- 
mons on what to eat,” declare Dr. Nina Ridenour 
and Dr. Edith Williams in their article “Balanced 
Diets and Balanced Personalities.’’ Good to 
distribute in nutrition classes. Reprint distrib- 
uted by New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
Five cents each for quantities of 25 or more; 10 
cents for single copies. 


Dr. Hazel E. Munsell’s booklet “All You Need 
to Know About Vitamins,” which the Ladies Home 
Journal is distributing, costs 10 cents. The LHJ 
has had quite a run on it—requests for free copies — 
because of the notice in the November JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics. And the JouRNAL’s ad- 
vertising it as free resulted from the fact that it 
was sent free to a list of HEWIB’s, and that no 
price is indicated on the pamphlet. 


“Blow me down!” exclaims Popeye, as he gazes 
at a Victory garden. ‘An’ here I bin confinin’ 
meself to spinach!” And thus Popeye lends a 
hand to the nutrition campaign in “Eat Right to 
Work and Win.” It is a 14-page, free booklet 
donated by Swift & Company and distributed by 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D.C. The booklet tells the house- 
wife how to get her family to eat what they should. 
Comic strips—using 9 other characters besides 
Popeye—add color and interest. 

Your gas company has another free booklet 
“Home Volunteer’s Nutrition Guide and Meal 
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Planner” the first 11 pages of which were written 
by J. Ernestine Becker of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Still another is “Feeding the Child 
for Health,” which can be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Division, California Fruit GrowersExchange, 
Sunkist Building, Los Angeles. 

And a folder “Pack a Lunch That Packs a 
Punch” is put out by the General Electric Home 
Service Institute, Bridgeport, Connecticut, which 
also publishes a 3-cent, 24-page booklet “How to 
Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy.” 


“Nutrition in Industry’’ is the title of a portfolio 
published by Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, 
and also the name of that company’s plan to step 
up war production by helping improve the eating 
habits of workers. Materials developed for use 
in Servel’s own plant and suggestions as to how 
other industries can carry on a successful campaign 
can be ordered at nominal prices. There are 
posters, “victory lunch”’ displays, steam-table food 
cards, and materials to distribute to the worker. 
You can send for the order blank which itemizes 
materials and lists prices. 


Attention: teachers of textiles! And anyone else 
who might be buying cotton or rayon velour, either 
jacquard or plain. Velours are going to be re- 
stored to their one-time high quality so that they 
will again be dependable as upholstering material. 
For 5 cents you can get from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., an 8-page 
pamphlet “Cotton and Rayon Velour’ (Commer- 
cial Standard CS103-42) which gives the specifica- 
tions and methods of test accepted by the trade 
and the kind of label recommended. The standards 
became effective for new production on November 
10, 1942. 


A quartet of conservation leaflets prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics came off 
the presses in mid-November: “Take Care of 
Household Rubber,” ‘How to Make Your Washing 
Machine Last Longer,’ “How to Make Your 
Refrigerator Last Longer,” and “Make-Overs 
from Men’s Suits.” All for sale from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. The 
first three are $1 per 100 copies. The last, written 
by Clarice L. Scott, is 5 cents per copy. 


“Minimum Adequate Budget Guide” is the 
title of a 63-page, 40-cent, loose-leaf publication 
which will be of interest to social workers. Though 
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this booklet estimates living costs only for families 
living in the District of Columbia, it would be 
suggestive to social-welfare groups elsewhere. It 
is not an emergency budget but represents “a 
minimum standard of living to provide decency 
and health over a long period of time.”’ Available 
from the Council of Social Agencies, 1101 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Housekeeping Service for Chronic Patients’? 
is a 143-page booklet by Marta Fraenkel, M.D., 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, which 
analyzes a WPA service for the chronically sick and 
the infirm aged. Her conclusion is that “the 
character of this service justifies not only its con- 
tinuance during the present emergency but also 
its extension.’”’ Order from the Welfare Council, 
44 East 23d Street, New York City. Price $1. 


The two-way shopper—who buys and then sends 
many of her purchases back to the store—is the 
subject of an excellent leaflet published by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Good to pass out to 
consumer education classes. It outlines what con- 
sumers can do to stop this practice which makes 
goods cost more forall of us. There’s a companion 
sheet to distribute to retailers to get their active 
co-operation in educating the community and their 
sales force. 

Two other Council leaflets are: “Build Under- 
standing of Wartime Canned Food Changes” and 
“Let’s Keep an Open Mind Toward Successor 
Materials,” each of which has a counterpart for 
the retailer. All are free. 


Family spending is the subject of some excellent 
recent publications. ‘Family Spending and Saving 
as Related to Age of Wife and Age and Number of 
Children” is a free, 126-page, planographed booklet 
written by Day Monroe, Maryland Y. Pennell, 
Mary Ruth Pratt, and Geraldine S. DePuy. It 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, USDA, Washington, D. C., as long as the 
supply lasts. 

“Clothing Supplies of Socially Participating 
White Farm Families of Mississippi” by Alice 
Bowie and Dorothy Dickins is a report on research 
which recognized the social import of clothing as 
a decisive factor in its selection. The two research- 
ers set to work to discover whether socially ac- 
ceptable clothing differed in the poor and the 
better agricultural areas of the state and, if so, 
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in what ways. “Socially participating families” 
here means those who attend church at least once 
in every three-month period. Order from the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State 
College, Mississippi. 


Rationing and control of food prices are subjects 
about which we home economists need thorough 
and sound information, whether we are foods 
specialists or not. And three booklets recently 
published by the University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, do an excellent job of 
giving background for understanding what is 
happening in the food field. 

They are “Rationing and Control of Food Sup- 
plies” and “Control of Food Prices” both by 
J. M. Tinley and “Planning for Total Food Needs” 
by E. C. Voorhies. Both men are in the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics in the University. 
They tell what happened in the last World War; 
discuss policies to date adopted by Germany, 
Great Britain, and the USA; present critically 
whatisbeingdonenow. Though written insimple, 
direct style, the booklets are not designed for 
hasty reading—are for the person who is to educate 
others. Price 25 cents each. 


Will our schools be maintained on a penny-wise 
basis or stepped up in efficiency so that they may 
increase their contributions to victory? This 
question is asked in “The Support of Education in 
Wartime,” a 10-cent, 16-page booklet of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. The booklet provides 
good arguments for educators defending their 
schools against threatened retrenchment. Sold 
by National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Guidance Problems in Wartime” is the title 
of a recent Office of Education pamphlet. Among 
subjects discussed are keeping youth in school; 
adjustments in school curricula; information on 
private trade schools, the physically handicapped, 
moral standards. Price 20 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Of the 2 million handicapped persons compet- 
ing for jobs, a little more than half are handicapped 
by orthopedic impairments and the remainder 
by vision or hearing deficiencies, speech defects, 
arrested tuberculosis, heart disease, or other miscel- 
laneous disabilities such as facial disfigurements.”’ 
So declares a pamphlet, “Vocational Rehabilitation 
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and National Defense,” recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education and available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 15 cents. 

Aim of the publication: to show employers and 
placement officers how they can meet labor short- 
ages by employing the physically handicapped and 
to help rehabilitation supervisors align their pro- 
grams more closely with defense needs. 

Useful information for anyone concerned about 
getting workers into vocations in which they can 
make maximum contributions to the nation. 


The postwar world is getting considerable at- 
tention these days—a healthy sign! The more we 
read along that line the more likely we'll be to 
support sane reconstruction measures rather than 
either archaic or visionary ones. First of a series 
is “After the War?” by Maxwell S. Stewart, 10 
cents, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

“Post-War Planning” is a National Resources 
Planning Board pamphlet, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents. 

“Fora Better Post-War Agriculture” is Planning 
Pamphlet No. 11 of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 800 - 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The NPA is a “voluntary association” of men 
drawn from varied fields of government, business, 
labor, the sciences, and professions. Among its 
officers are William L. Batt, George Soule, Charles 
Taussig. This pamphlet recommends means for 
making agriculture able to absorb the shock when 
men, machines, and acres turn back to the work 
of peace. Price 25 cents. 


A young people’s discussion outline is “‘America’s 
Leaders of Tomorrow Are Talking” compiled by a 
committee representing various organizations in- 
terested in rural youth and also the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. It is an 
outgrowth of young people’s conferences last spring 
in Iowa, South Carolina, and New Jersey. 

Personal problems, problems of war and peace 
and of democracy, sources of information through 
which to arrive at sound conclusions are given. 
The appendix carries Four Freedoms” and 
“The Atlantic Charter” and also gives in terse 
form “do’s” and “‘don’t’s” for running a successful 
group discussion. Price, 25 cents per single copy. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


News Notes... 


General 


Farm and Home Hour Feature. Ruth Van 
Deman, chief of the information division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, has been asked 
to voice all U. S. Department of Agriculture radio 
material on subjects of interest to women and is 
now featured—along with Wallace Kadderly—four 
times a week on the Farm and Home Hour, 
12:30 CST on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. 


Alabama 


Alabama College. Mary Ellen Ready, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois who had her 
dietetics training at the University of Iowa, has 
joined the staff. 

Laura Hadley has five minutes on the Alabama 
College Radio Half Hour this year to discuss prob- 
lems of concern to the homemaker. 

Ethel Bickham has charge of teacher training 
for the WPA child-care program. Since the Col- 
lege Nursery School is to be used as a laboratory 
for this work, the building has been enlarged to 
accommodate a larger group of children. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. New staff mem- 
bers include Thelma Graves, professor of home 
economics; Mrs. Mary G. Bickler, who is teaching 
courses in the Family and Family Relationships 
and will be head of the new Alumni Hall; and 
Elizabeth Martin, director of the new Farm Home 
Management House and instructor in foods. 

Recent completion of the Farm Home Manage- 
ment House enables students majoring in home 
economics to live in three different income level 
houses, important experience for young women 
who will teach in Alabama. 

University of Alabama. The Nutrition Research 
Laboratory has received a grant from the General 
Education Board for measuring vitamin C storageat 
different seasons by members of a large number of 
families. The research program is being directed 
by E. Neige Todhunter. 

The consumer division of OPA, the Alabama 
Defense Council, the Alabama Consumer Council, 
and the School of Home Economics of the Univer- 
sity co-operatively sponsored at the University 
on October 27 and 28 a training course in Wartime 
Problems in Consumer Buying. 
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Arizona 

State Nutrition Council. Dr. Ethel M. Thomp- 
son, chairman of refresher and related courses, 
reports that nine refresher courses were offered in 
Arizona between July 1941 and August 31, 1942, 
with 178 persons enrolled. In addition, 62 Red 
Cross nutrition classes were offered, with 1,401 
enrolled, and 19 canteen courses, with 544 enrolled. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. Orien- 
tation to Family Life was started for freshmen this 
fall as the result of a study made in the home 
economics department under the direction of 
Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Education. 

University of Arizona. Elizabeth Cameron, 
formerly of San Jose State College and Oregon 
State College, is in charge of the foods and home 
management work at the University. 

In September Anne Pressley was appointed 
research assistant in human nutrition at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, to assay vitamin 
content of canned foods, a research program 
financed by the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. 

Emily Caldwell, ’35, is assistant nutrition chemist 
in the department of human nutrition in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Betty J. McVey, ’39, completed the graduate 
course in institution management and is now 
dietitian at Luke Field, Phoenix. 

Helen L. Pace, ’39, completed the graduate course 
in dietetics at Scripps Metabolic Clinic and is now 
dietitian at Davis-Monthan Field, Tucson. 


Arkansas 


Magnolia A & M College. Ellie Belle Robinson 
is in charge of the home economics department. 

Monticello A & M College. Mary Poindexter 
of Trinidad, Texas, is the new head of the home 
economics department. 

Ouachita College. Dura Plant, formerly home 
economics teacher at Jonesboro, has accepted a 
position at the College. 

State Board of Health. Marie Jane Scott of 
Vilonia, recently on the teacher-training staff at 
Purdue, has been appointed nutritionist for the 
Board with headquarters in Little Rock. 

State Department of Education. Alma Keys, 
state supervisor of home economics, has been 
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elected treasurer of the home economics department 
of the National Education Association. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Ruth R. 
Graham, district home-management supervisor for 
the past five years and previously county super- 
visor, has been appointed associate state director 
to succeed Mrs. Thomas Z. Johnson. 

FSA families in the 75 counties of Arkansas 
joined families in the counties and parishes of 
Mississippi and Louisiana in a Food-for-Freedom 
Rally on November 21. Certificate-of-Merit 
awards were presented to each family which had 
reached its 1942 Food-for-Freedom goals as 
set up in its farm-and-home plans, and a fifty- 
dollar war bond was awarded to the family sub- 
mitting the best war-effort pledge to produce food. 
This pledge is being adopted as the 1943 slogan 
for FSA families in Region 6. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
state meeting was divided into three sections this 
fall, held simultaneously in Hartford, Bridgeport, 
and New Haven. A program on “Home-School- 
Community Co-operation in War Services’ fol- 
lowed the luncheon. 

Connecticut College for Women. Over 200 
students who are prospective blood donors are 
following a well-rounded health program prior to 
and following the donation. 

Mrs. Martha Stewart Tupper has joined the 
staff as instructor of foods and nutrition. 

University of Connecticut. Ella Van Dyke of 
the art staff held a one-man show of her water- 
colors of Cape Cod and Nova Scotia at the Argent 
Galleries, New York City, November 16 to 28. 

Sarah Thames is manager of Whitney Dining 
Hall and Betty Jane Knox, assistant manager. 

Extension Service. Ruth Russell, home dem- 
onstration agent in New London County for 14 
years, transferred to Hartford County on Novem- 
ber 1. Mary Wright of Lewiston, Maine, suc- 
ceeds her. 

Ethel Wadsworth, agent in Hartford County, 
was married in August to William Veenendaal. 
They are living in Bath, New York. 

Falls Village. The third-year homemaking 
girls at the Regional High School are using their 
practice apartment as the basis of their entire 
course. They lived there one week in October, 
planning and preparing their meals and operating 
on a food budget and a new time schedule, and 
will do so again in the spring. 
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Cora Kingsbury gave a nutrition talk and a 
bread demonstration before three Granges near 
Falls Village. 

Hartford. Khoda Apter of the Kinsella School 
was married in October to Lt. Seymour Miller. 
Mrs. Clara Park Burnside has succeeded her. 

Mary Horsfall of Burr Junior High recently re- 
signed because of ill health. Mrs. Katherine 
Dettenborn Farnell is taking her place. 

Mabel Barnes London has been succeeded at 
Barnard Junior High by Mrs. Margaret Fuss Bier- 
kan of Bloomfield. 

New Britain Consumer Information Center. 
To educate homemakers of the community, weekly 
features are emphasized at the Center through 
window displays, table exhibits, mimeographed 
suggestion sheets, leaflets, and pamphlets. A 
window blackboard conveys a new hint to home- 
makers each day. 

Home Visits. Bicycles have been used by a 
number of Connecticut teachers to visit the homes 
of pupils since gas and tires were restricted. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. /ome- 
makers Section. The general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation sponsored by the section on November 10 
in the new auditorium of the Washington Gas Light 
Company was attended by about 75 persons. Dr. 
J. Paul Leonard of the OPA spoke on “‘Price Ceil- 
ings and the Consumer” and a social period fol- 
lowed his talk. 

“The Wartime Homemaker’”’ is the theme of the 
section’s program this year, and, as a community 
project, the homemakers are furnishing a recrea- 
tion room for use of one of the companies in the 
barracks of the AA Forces at Bolling Field. Mrs. 
John C. Phillips is chairman of the section. 


Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. A dinner 
meeting at the Marion Hotel, Ocala, on October 10, 
followed by a business session, replaced the week- 
end meeting originally scheduled for November. 
To relieve transportation problems, the meeting 
was sandwiched between a state conference of 
home economics teachers and one of extension 
agents. Mary Keown reported on high lights of 
the Birmingham Conference on Co-ordination of 
Services in a Community Program, and Robert D. 
Dolley, state director of war production training, 
outlined the scope and size of the war production 
program in Florida. A silver loving cup was 


News Notes 


awarded the West Florida District Association for 
having the greatest increase in membership during 
the past year. 

State Advisory Committee on Nutrition. Mar- 
garet R. Sandels, chairman, and her committee 
secured the help of home economists in the various 
services in training volunteer workers to make con- 
tact with every household in Florida to explain the 
“Share-the-Meat” campaign. 

State Department of Education. A state con- 
ference on “Care and Protection of Florida Chil- 
dren in Wartime,” held at the Marion Hotel, Ocala, 
October 9 and 10, was attended by 88 home eco- 
nomics teachers. The Florida State College for 
Women co-operated with the Department in 
making plans. Mrs. Rose Alschuler, chairman of 
the National Commission for Young Children, 
Washington, D. C., was conference leader. 

Florida State College for Women. During the 
summer, in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the College offered for pre- 
service and in-service home economics teachers 
courses in Care and Protection of Children in 
Defense and Combat Areas, and Group Feeding in 
Emergencies. 

Extension Service. Speakers at the annual 
conference for home demonstration and county 
agents held at the University of Florida from Octo- 
ber 12 to 16 included May Cresswell, state home 
demonstration agent, Mississippi; Colin English, 
state superintendent of public instruction; and 
John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida. During the conference, plans were made 
to adjust the program to meet wartime needs. 

Florida Vocational Association. The home 
economics section met in Ocala on October 8. 
Committees worked together on current problems, 
and plans for the year were made. 


Georgia 


Baldwin County Nutrition Council. Mrs. 
Gwendlyn O’Connell met with members of the 
Council at Georgia State College for Women on 
November 9 to formulate plans for carrying out 
the national “Share-the-Meat” program. 

Georgia State College for Women. New mem- 
bers of the home economics faculty this year in- 
clude Mrs. Gussie Tabb King, director of the cafe- 
teria, and Oris Glisson and Mrs. J. Wilson Comer, 
instructors in clothing. 

Mrs. Anne S. Smith, Clara Morris, and Clara 
W. Hasslock discussed nutrition before various 
local parent-teacher associations this fall. 
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Mrs. Artie Belle Lowe of Peabody High School 
is teaching the Red Cross nutrition course. 

The Educational Buyers Association of the 
southeastern states met at the College in Novem- 
ber. Wartime problems of food purchasing and 
deliveries, substitutes, priorities, and rationing 
were discussed. 

Members of the child-guidance class are making 
children’s garments and toys for the Red Cross, 
and members of the class in rural problems have 
canned fruits and vegetables at the community 
cannery. Their products will be used in the school 
lunch and home management houses. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Gregg M. Sinclair was 
inaugurated as president of the University on 
October 21. Local residents and members of the 
armed forces represented over 100 mainland and 
foreign institutions at the ceremony. Governor 
Ingram Stainback presided. Greetings from the 
Navy were presented by Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
and the Army was represented by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas Green. 

Territorial Nutrition Committee. As a part of 
the committee’s program, articles and radio talks 
are being presented in Japanese- and Filipino- 
language newspapers and over local stations. 
Marian Weaver is in charge of this program. 

Twenty-five women completed the Red Cross 
Canteen course given by Martha Swoyer and 
Katherine Bazore. Practice in large-quantity 
preparation included work in the University cafe- 
teria and planning, preparing, and serving meals 
for groups of 40 convalescent servicemen. The 
home of former Governor Carter has been loaned 
to the Red Cross Canteen for “the duration.” 

Extension Service. Neighborhood leaders are 
being trained. The extension program now in- 
cludes planning facilities for family recreation 
during long evenings in blackout rooms. 

Guava Preservation Demonstrations. As part 
of the campaign sponsored by the Territorial Nu- 
trition Committee, OCD, and the Home Defense 
Committee, Mrs. Miriam Emery of the Hawaiian 
Electric Company, chairman of the Home Service 
Committee, has been in charge of demonstrations 
in methods of guava preservation. After a prelim- 
inary demonstration by Mrs. Alice Trimble of the 
Extension Service and Erma Meeks of the Hawai- 
ian Electric Company, Home Defense Committee 
members gave demonstrations before numerous 
community and club groups. 
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Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Gallatin is the new vice-president. 

The Association’s war emergency committee acts 
as a directing board for emergency work. Its 
members are: Norma Barnes, president of the As- 
sociation; Marion Hepworth, state home demon- 
stration leader; Margaret Ritchie, University of 
Idaho; Julia Harrison, State Board of Education; 
Lillian Navratil, state supervisor of home econom- 
ics; Mrs. Melba Judge, state supervisor of nursery 
schools; Kathleen Carrigan, state supervisor of the 
school-lunch program; and Mrs. Eunice Aust, 
Boise Junior College. 

Instead of the annual state meeting, district 
meetings are being held this year in Idaho Falls, 
Lewiston, Pocatello, and Boise. Programs have 
been planned to aid home economists with imme- 
diate problems. 

University of Idaho. Louise Stedman has been 
granted leave, and Elsine Nielson of Michigan is 
substituting for her. 

Norma Barnes, head of the home economics 
department at the Southern Branch, also is on 
leave. 

Extension Service. A state conference on food 
supplies, nutrition, and wartime clothing was held 
in Moscow on October 9 and 10. It followed the 
pattern of the Salt Lake Regional Conference and 
also dealt with specific food problems in Idaho 
created by the large increase in population in cer- 
tain areas. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Virginia 
E. Patch has been appointed state home manage- 
ment specialist for the FSA. 


Frances 


Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. The As- 
sociation’s meeting with the Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Association in Peoria on 
October 30 and 31 had an attendance of slightly 
over 700. “Home Economists in a World at 
War,” the program theme, was discussed by Gladys 
Wyckoff, field secretary of the AHEA, in her talk 
before the adult group and the college club section. 

Other speakers included Mrs. Florence Busse 
Smith, director of home economics education for 
adults in Indiana, whose topic was “Adult Educa- 
tion”; Dr. G. L. Jordan of the University of Illinois, 
“Looking Ahead’’; Dr. Francis W. Hibler of Illinois 
State Normal University, “Maintaining Mental 
Health in a World at War.” 
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Western Illinois State Teachers College. The 
student home economics club: helped with the 
freshman orientation program this fall by giving 
talks and demonstrations on such topics as “How 
to Study,” “How to Be Well-Groomed,”’ ‘‘Morale,” 
“Eating as a Patriotic Duty,” “Boy and Girl Rela- 
tionships,”’ and “Participation in Extracurricular 
Activities.” 


Indiana 


County Nutrition Committees. A district mect- 
ing of county nutrition committees and others 
assisting in nutrition programs was held at Ball 
State Teachers College on November 12. The 
program included an explanation of the “Share- 
the-Meat” program. Lunch was served by the 
local canteen class. 

Tippecanoe County Nutrition Committee. Mary 
Matthews of Purdue University is chairman of this 
committee, and several other members of the Pur- 
due staff are chairmen of subcommittees. The 
following subcommittees are functioning: public- 
ity, information, contact, garden, nutrition, low- 
cost diet, school, radio, speaker’s bureau, and 
exhibits. Broadcasts are given each Thursday 
morning at 10:30 over the Purdue station WBAA. 

Ball State Teachers College. Berenice Clark, 
formerly of Morehead State Teachers College in 
Kentucky, is teaching foods and nutrition at the 
College and acting as director of the home manage- 
ment house. She succeeds Hazel Cox, who was 
married to Roy Wolf of Muncie on August 30. 

The home economics department has been re- 
decorated in pastel shades of blue, green, and yel- 
low. 

Mrs. Marie P. Ringle, district supervisor of home 
economics, has planned conferences for vocational 
home economics teachers at Fort Wayne and at 
Ball State Teachers College. Nutrition education 
and the school-lunch program will be featured. 

Butler University. Kathryn Journey is the new 
head of the home economics department. 

Margaret Miles, new instructor in foods and 
nutrition, is offering a series of nutrition lectures 
for students, staff, and townspeople as part of the 
Student-Faculty War Council’s program. 

Indiana University. Alma Montgomery, for- 
merly of Elmira College, has succeeded Edith 
Williams as assistant professor of home manage- 
ment and resident adviser in the home management 
house. Miss Williams has retired from the faculty 
and is living in Western Springs, Illinois. 
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News Notes 


Josephine Kincaid is teaching courses in institu- 
tion management and serving as assistant to the 
director of residence halls. 

As part of the University’s physical fitness pro- 
gram, Beatrice Geiger is teaching a Red Cross 
course in nutritionand Leah Weidman, one in home 
care of the sick. 

A nursery school has been opened this fall on 
the campus with 22 children enrolled. 

A rural training center in which home economics 
majors are to get part of their student teaching ex- 
perience has been established at Ellettsville. 

Mary Campbell was married last summer to 
Clarence Tow, an OPA economist. She is continu- 
ing her work at the University. 

Purdue University. Members of the institution 
management and foods and nutrition staffs have 
conducted two Red Cross canteen courses and 
three nutrition courses. 

The annual Parent’s Institute, arranged by the 
School of Home Economics and the Indiana Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers on November 4 and 
5, was attended by about 400 persons. 


lowa 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The fall 
meeting was canceled, and members joined with 
the ISTA Institute on Education and War from 
November 5 to 7. Newsletters suggesting how 
home economists may combine their efforts with 
other educational and community agencies in war- 
time work are planned. 

State Nutrition Committee. With the growing 
importance of sharing food, the committee’s prob- 
lem has become one of directing an educational 
program to inform the homemaker why she must 
limit her purchases, what she can do to help stretch 
the food supply, and how she can still keep her 
family adequately fed. 

Clarke College. The mothers of home econom- 
ics graduates and students have organized a Moth- 
ers’ Club. This fall they presented the Quantity 
Cookery class with an electric mixer. 

“With or Without, We’ll Keep ’Em Flying” is 
this year’s theme of the College’s radio program 
“The Kitchen of Tomorrow,” which began its 
fifth year on September 30. 

The home economics department is conducting 
a “Food-for-Victory Program” for low-income 
groups each week at the Social Center. 

Towa State College. ‘“The Homemaker Gears 
into Wartime Living” is the year’s theme of the 
Homemakers’ Half Hour over WOI. 
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Mrs. Soledad Payawal, formerly of the Philip- 
pine Women’s University, has joined the foods and 
nutrition staff as research assistant. 

Nine of last year’s equipment graduates have 
replaced engineers in the General Electric plant 
in Schenectady. 

Ruth Cessna, extension professor of foods and 
nutrition, was married last May to C. W. Mac- 
Donald of the animal husbandry extension staff. 

Simpson College. L. Mildred Wilson, formerly 
of the Iowa Extension Service, became head of the 
home economics department this fall, replacing 
Wanda Palmer, now a Naval Reserve dietitian. 

The College recently bought a house across the 
street from the main campus to be used exclusively 
for home economics. Space is provided at present 
for lecture rooms, an office, and for the art and the 
textiles and clothing laboratories. The foods and 
nutrition laboratories will remain in the old quar- 
ters until priorities permit enlarging the new. 

State University of Iowa. The home economics 
staff is conducting a training course for volunteer 
workers for the Iowa City Consumer Information 
Center. 

Constance Brown, ’38, has been appointed as- 
sistant in foods to replace Mrs. W. C. Roberts. 

Extension Service. Since October, a varied 
“women’s program” has been presented over the 
Iowa State College radio station from 3:30 to 4:00 
p.m. each afternoon. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. Jessie 
W. Harris, president of the AHEA, attended the 
Association’s annual meeting in Shreveport on 
November 24. 

State Nutrition Committee. The steering com- 
mittee is keeping members in touch with nutrition 
activities in the state through its newsletter, “‘Lift- 
the-Lid.” 

State Department of Education. ‘Our Services 
in War and Peace Efforts” was the theme of four 
3-day district conferences in June. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Drewsilla 
Beams, the new head dietitian, replaces Irene Tolli- 
ver, now in the Army. 

Mary Lou Tankersly is assistant dietitian. 

Willie Fletcher has charge of the Nursery School 
and teaches child development. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Margaret 
Owen is director of the new Nursery School. 

Mrs. Ruby Dunckelman has returned to the 
College after a year’s leave. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Nelson Willis and Helen Buck 
are new assistants on Fern Geyer’s staff in the 
dining hall and student center. 

Louisiana State University. Lucy Richardson, 
Evelyn Terrill, Mrs. Annie Lee Webb, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Machinson, and Mrs. Lula B. Cameron are 
new supervisory teachers. 

Recent additions to the home economics staff 
include Helen Wilmore and Mrs. Benita Smith. 

Ona Smith is on leave to serve as OPA consumer 
representative with headquarters in Baton Rouge. 

Edna Mae Wilder, formerly in charge of the 
cafeteria, has been appointed nutritionist for East 
Baton Rouge Parish. 

Southeastern Louisiana College. The house 
formerly occupied by the president has been recon- 
ditioned as a home management house. A fifteen- 
year-old high school girl is a member of the home 
management house family. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Imogene 
McCallum has succeeded Mrs. Marvene Howes 
Bonnet, now doing nursery-school work in Chicago. 

Margaret Ball has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of institution management and dietitian for 
the campus dining hall, replacing Frances Taylor 
Kurzwerg, resigned. 

Extension Service. Extension agents, through 
victory neighborhood leaders, have assumed re- 
sponsibility for collecting fats and scrap in rural 
areas. Each home demonstration club arranged 
a nutrition program as its part in celebrating Nu- 
trition Month throughout the state. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA homemak- 
ers this year purchased 18,000 kitchen utensils. 
One pot and a skillet had heretofore served the food 
preparation needs of many. 


Maine 

University of Maine. Jeannette Stearns has 
been appointed to the home management house 
position formerly held by Ann Eliasson, resigned. 

Grace Tucker, recently of Winthrop College, has 
succeeded Beatrice Coney as assistant professor of 
home economics and assistant state supervisor of 
home economics. She will do the itinerant teacher 
training and will supervise the student field-teach- 
ing program. Miss Coney is continuing work 
toward her doctorate at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. At 
the fall meeting in Baltimore on October 23, Dr. 
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R. H. Riley of the State Department of Health 
discussed ‘‘How the Home Economics Teacher Can 
Assist with the Health Program in Maryland,” 
and Louise Huston of the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, “Wise Selection Is Your Protection.” 

Baltimore Section. At the fall tea at Goucher 
Alumnae Lodge, J. Carey Taylor, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Baltimore, dis- 
cussed values resulting from home economics teach- 
ing and six tasks confronting all home economics 
teachers today. 

Hood College. Alice Russell has succeeded 
Laura Flynn as instructor in nutrition and insti- 
tution management. Miss Flynn is doing vitamin 
research at the University of Missouri. 

Edna Anderson received her M.A. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, last sum- 
mer. 

Catherine Eichelberger, assistant professor of 
art, studied in Mexico last summer. 

Maryland College for Women. Mrs. Flora 
Reid, in charge of the foods department, has re- 
signed and been succeeded by Orpha Cole. 

Mrs. Lillian Morrison is in charge of the clothing 
department. 

University of Maryland. New staff members 
and their fields are Agnes Neylan and Hazel Brown, 
foods and nutrition; Helen Williams, interior deco- 
rating; and Elizabeth Genger, textiles. 

Mary Kirkpatrick, former professor of foods, is 
now doing research at the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics on soybeans as a meat substitute. 

Western Maryland College. ‘How the Victory 
Corps Program Functions in Our School’ was de- 
scribed this fail by Ruth Mac Vean, ’42, of Ellicott 
City High School before the senior students in 
Home Economics Methods. 

State Department of Education. Home econom- 
ics cottages were opened this year at Cumberland 
and Prince Frederick. Home economics classes 
participated in furnishing and equipping them. 

All home economics programs in the state are 
emphasizing war economies and conservation and 
making special efforts to give girls more experience 
in child care, home nursing, preparation of low-cost 
meals, use of alternative foods, and conservation 
of clothing and household equipment. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Guest speaker at the Association’s luncheon meet- 
ing with the Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association on October 17 at the YMCA in 
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News Notes 


Boston was W. Elmer Ekblaw of Clark University, 
who discussed “Geographical Limitations upon 
Russian Economy.” 

In the morning Catherine Hayes of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health spoke before 
the school lunchroom managers section on “How 
the School Lunch Can Further the War Effort” and 
Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, also of the Department, 
spoke before the teachers section on “Family Life 
in Wartime.” 

Simmons College. Catherine Starr of Pasa- 
dena, California, has joined the staff as instructor 
of home management and child development. 

New England Nutrition Institute. Mrs. Rose 
Norwood of the Ladies Garment Workers Union 
offered a challenge to nutritionists attending the 
Institute by suggesting that they work in closer 
co-operation with labor unions in securing better 
nutrition for industrial workers. 

State Department of Health. Frederica L. 
Beinert, nutritionist, is being loaned one week each 
month to the division of health and social services 
of the Committee of Public Safety. 

State School-Lunch Committee. Marion Cro- 
nan is executive secretary of the committee. 

Harvard Unitin England. Charlotte Raymond, 
nutritionist with the Unit, was married on July 4 
to Lt. Benjamin Rothwell. Her address is 11-12 
High Street, Salisbury, England. 

Shelburne Falls. Mrs. Ruth Shufelt, specialist 
in parent education at Massachusetts State College, 
has been working with the Health and Social Serv- 
ices Committee of Shelburne Falls to develop a 
course for volunteers in child care. To provide 
practical work and observation for the 35 women 
registered, a nursery school was operated for ten 
weeks. The volunteers made many toys for use in 
the school. 


Michigan 


Michigan Home Economics Association. While 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, was at 
Michigan State College on October 30 to speak 
before the home economics section of Region 3 of 
the Michigan Education Association, she conferred 
with MHEA officers on Association work. 

Michigan State College. A meeting of the state 
homemaking education research committee was 
held on the campus October 23. Beulah I. Coon 
of the U. S. Office of Education met with the com- 
mittee to advise on next steps in a research study 
being carried on in the state. 


Western Michigan College of Education. The 
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Western Michigan Consumer Institute, held at the 
College on November 6, was an all-day meeting 
sponsored by the consumer interest committee of 
the Kalamazoo County Civilian Defense Council 
and the adult education committee and home 
economics department of the College. Helen 
Gregory, regional consumer executive of the OPA, 
Cleveland, discussed ‘““What the Consumer Faces” 
and Mary Sweeny, Merrill-Palmer School, ‘The 
Consumer in the War Effort.” The afternoon 
session was devoted to lecture demonstrations on 
“Care and Repair of Clothing, Including Shoes,” 
“Fuel Conservation,” “Care of Household Equip- 
ment,” and “Wartime Food Problems.” 

Rachel Acree is teaching Defense Cookery to an 
adult class of 20 women. 

Mary Moore supervised the nutrition exhibit at 
the Kalamazoo County Fair October 9 and 10. 
Properly packed lunches for the workingman, small 
child, and high school student were featured. 

Tappan Intermediate School, Detroit. To aid 
in the war effort Tappan students made and do- 
nated to the Red Cross 76 fruit cakes, each weigh- 
ing 14 pounds; 38 cans of peanut brittle, and 10 
cans of peanut brittle and candied orange peel. 
The foods classes are also making cookies for 
the USO. 

Refresher Courses. Seven hundred twenty per- 
sons attended the refresher courses held last year at 
7 centers, including 5 educational institutions, and 
have, in turn, taught classes in nutrition and as- 
sisted in local nutrition programs. A survey is 
now under way to get an estimate of the number of 
persons the participants have contacted. There 
is a demand for these courses again this year. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s new president is Katherine Comley 
of Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. 

At a dinner meeting at Coffman Memorial Union 
on November 20, speakers from the vocational 
teaching, merchandising, and dietetics fields dis- 
cussed “Fitting Our High School Girls into the 
War Situation.” 

“Home Economics and the War’”’ was the theme 
of an all-day session on November 21. OPA rep- 
resentatives discussed rationing and price control, 
and representatives of the merchandising field, 
“Fabrics and Dyes” and “Clothes for the Dura- 
tion.” 

Twin Cities Homemakers Section. O. B. Jes- 
ness of the University of Minnesota discussed 
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inflation and what the government is doing to fight 
it at a fall meeting of the section. 

Two teams of members bolstered the section’s 
finances this fall by competing against each other 
on the Quiz of the Twin Cities radio program. 

Macalester College. A department of home and 
family life was inaugurated this fall with Mrs. 
Belle Fish and Mildred Toop in charge. Students 
may choose the four-year program leading to a 
minor in Education in Home and Family Life or a 
two-year course after which they may transfer to 
other institutions for professional training in home 
economics. 

University of Minnesota. “Adult Education 
in Wartime”’ was the theme of the in-service train- 
ing conference in adult education held at the Uni- 
versity in October for vocational home economics 
teachers. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education 
met with the teacher-training staff and department 
heads of the home economics division to discuss 
adjustments to make the teacher-training curricu- 
lum better meet war needs. 

Minnesota Education Association. The home 
economics luncheon meeting held during the Asso- 
ciation’s October convention at the Curtis Hotel, 
featured a panel discussion on “Problems and 
Viewpoints on Community Organization for Im- 
proved Family Living in War and Peace” led by 
Frances Kelley, supervisor of home economics in 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Dietetic Association. Ethel Clem- 
ens of Swedish Hospital is president this year. 

State Department of Health. Irene Netz, nutri- 
tionist, served in an advisory capacity in working 
out a nutrition program for the Twin City Ord- 
nance Plant at New Brighton. 

Office of Civilian Defense. Consumer represent- 
atives have been appointed to defense councils in 
nine counties of the state. 

Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman is state chairman 
of the OCD school-lunch committee. 

Mrs. Blanch Agrell, chairman of the consumer 
interest division of the OCD in St. Paul, reports 
that neighborhood gatherings will be held in each 
of the 30 districts in the city to discuss rationing, 
price ceilings, care of clothing and household equip- 
ment, use of meat, coffee, and other scarce items. 
Home economists helped plan these meetings and 
will help with the discussions. 
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Minneapolis Schools. A meeting at which nu- 
trition teaching in the elementary schools was 
discussed was attended by 700 Minneapolis 
teachers. Sisters from the parochial schools are 
considering a new nutrition program at the grade- 
school level. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. A 
business and inspirational session was held Novem- 
ber 6 and 7. Speakers included Gladys Wyckoff, 
field secretary of the AHEA; Doris Porter, FSA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Helen S. Mitchell, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

State Nutrition Committee. A series of county 
meetings was held throughout the state this fall to 
emphasize the importance of the school-lunch 
program in the wartime planning of the public 
schools and the need to expand the program to in- 
clude every child in Mississippi. 

Home economists assisting in giving training for 
these discussions were May Haddon, Jewell Gar- 
land, Maude Smith, Ruth Wallace, Fannie Mae 
Izard, Kate Lee, Olive Kline, and Mary Stansel. 

At the committee’s meeting in Jackson on 
November 6 Helen S. Mitchell discussed the nutri- 
tion situation in America, and Catherine M. Leamy 
of the American Red Cross explained Red Cross 
nutrition courses. 

Mississippi State College for Women. On 
November 16 Margaret Justin of Kansas State 
College spoke to the student body and conferred 
with home economists of the area at Martin Hall. 

New faculty members are Emma Shepek and 
Josephine George. 

Additional teacher-training centers now are lo- 
cated at Starkville and West Point. 

Extension Service. Twenty home demonstra- 
tion agents attended a beef-cutting and canning 
demonstration at State College. Third Officer 
Hattie Ratcliff of the WAAC explained the cutting 
of beef in Army mess halls. 

New home demonstration agents-at-large are 
Aubrey Carlisle in the Northeast District and 
Maggie Starrett, Southwest District. 

Maude F. Crawford is the new Negro home 
demonstration agent in Scott County. 

Farm Security Administration. Mildred Steph- 
ens has become area project home management 
supervisor for Mississippi and part of Louisiana. 
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| JUST OUT! Completely new edition of 


wet 


THE FOOD DOLLAR 


Here’s how to balance 


family diet with the 


food budget in wartime 


wlll 


ODAY Mrs. Homemaker wants to know 

how to provide her family with the best 
nutrition possible with the amount she has to 
spend. She needs a practical guide which will 
help her translate nutritional requirements 
into an actual shopping list. 


How to plan 


That is what we have tried to provide in this 
new, completely rewritten edition of “‘The 
Food Dollar.”” The book briefly reviews to- 
day’s nutritional standards, then tells the 
homemaker how to plan her shopping, how 
to save while buying, and how to conserve 
what she has bought. 

In the section on planning she will find an- 
swers to such important questions as: How 
much should be spent? What foods should be 
included? How can planning be simplified? 
There are Market Lists for low, moderate and 
liberal cost meals. These practical lists help 
the homemaker to buy balanced nutrition with 
the food allowance permitted by the family’s 
pocketbook. 

When, where and how to buy 
How to save while buying is principally a mat- 
ter of when, where and how to buy. So this 
new edition takes up these points and gives 
many suggestions for making the family’s 
food dollars go farther in today’s markets. 


After the food has been bought, further 
economies can be made in the kitchen. ‘‘ The 


Food Dollar” gives scores of ways to prevent 
spoilage, to save while preparing, and to 
make use of leftovers. 


Sent for 3¢ stamp 


We believe you will find this new edition of 
“*The Food Dollar” very timely material for 
classroom and reference use. A 3¢ stamp to 
cover mailing costs will bring you a copy by 
return mail. Why don’t you send the coupon 
now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 
7. 


ESTABLISHED 18786 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 

One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
325 branches in 204 cities 

Research Dept. JHE-1 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send copy of the new and completely 

revised edition of “*The Food Dollar.”’ I enclose 

3e stamp. 


Name 


Address 
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THE MALTEX 100% BREAKFAST NEEDS US STRONG 


ties-in with our National 
Nutrition Program on 4 Counts 


@ For years, this company has advocated a ‘100% Break- ¥ 
fast’’: Fruit, Maltex Cereal with Milk or Cream, and 
Buttered Toast with a glass of Milk .. . thus providing 
four of the eight different classifications of Essential 


Foods now recommended by Uncle Sam for daily EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


consumption. 


MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favorite for 40 
years—is naturally sweet with a delightfully different 
flavor due to a special process which converts part o/ 
the carbohydrates in the wheat into Maltose and 
Dextrins—‘‘natural sugars’, as found in honey and 


sun-ripened fruits. Maltex does not lump in cooking fF 
and therefore requires little or no stirring. Contains fF 
essential minerals and is an excellent natural source of J 
Vitamin B;. 

FREE SAMPLE and Nutrition Charts on request | 
if you are located North of Washington, D. C., and | 


East of Chicago. Write Dept. H, Maltex, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Essentials 
LAKE PLACID 
of CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Ni utrition Complete set, 8 volumes i 
Price, $5.00 4 
Revised Edition 


BY SHERMAN & LANFORD American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Written by the country’s foremost 
authority on nutrition and his daugh- 
ter, this book presents the principles 
of nutrition in a clear, simple way 
for those who have no special train- 


ECK-UP GHART 


NUTRITION CH 


ing in chemistry or biology. The Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
revision brings all the material up to other nutritive values of average 
date and includes the standards re- servings of common foods. Two 
y adopted by the National Nu- how to select foods to meet nutri- 
trition Committee. tional irements. Very practical. 
One set to home economics 

Ready Jan. 5th $3.50 (probable) teachers, lunchroom m 


anagers, 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York WISCONSIN ALUME 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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SEWING 


News 


McCall 4897 


Yes, sewing is big news on the home front these days. Every school girl, 
every mother, every housewife, even career girls are picking up needle 
and thread, because sewing means saving. And you, the Home Economist, 
have a more important job than ever, for everyone looks to you for guidance 
in this matter of wise wardrobe planning, conservation of fabrics and 
fashion right styles. 


McCall School Service is eager to help you with easier teaching methods 
that are great time-savers. ‘The School Stylist,” our new free monthly 
bulletin, contains news of new processes in fabric manufacture, ideas for 
conservation, new methods of making accessories and advance fashion 
tips. Upon request, we will gladly place your name on the mailing list 
to receive this publication monthly. 


Write for some of these free McCall educational helps: 


Set of Six Educational Wall Charts. One-act Playlet. 
Individual Body Measurement Charts. Doll Pattern for 22” Doll. 
Individual Wardrobe Charts. Slide film, 35 mm. (available on loan.) 


MCCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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A BALANCED RATION OF ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


The undue publicity given vitamins in the 
recent past may have done much harm, since 
it has detracted from the importance of 
other nutritional essentials. While vitamin 
requirements must of course be satisfied, 
the need for all other metabolic essentials 
must also be met in order to promote best 
possible growth, resistance to disease, and 
physical well-being. 

Through the use of New Improved Oval- 
tine the daily intake not only of vitamins 
but virtually all other essential nutrients is 


raised considerably. This delicious food 
drink supplies biologically adequate pro- 
teins, needed minerals, readily assimilated 
caloric food energy, and vitamins A and D 
as well as the B vitamins. Two or three 
glasses of Ovaltine plus the average diet 
usually satisfy all nutritional requirements. 
Its appealing taste is appreciated by chil- 
dren and adults alike, and it proves equally 
attractive as a mealtime and a between- 
meal beverage. The Wander Company, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


2 KINDS NEW IMPROVED 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 
Three daily servings (1/20z.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 

Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

PROTEIN... 6.00Gm. 31.20 Gm. PPER.... 0. 05 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00Gm. 66.00 Gm. 
FAT 315Gm.  31.95Gm. VITAMIN A . 1500 U.S.P.U, 2953 U.S.P.U. 
CALCIUM... 0.25Gm. 1.05 Gm. VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.25 Gm. 0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B; 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
ee 10.5 mg. 11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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ANSWERS TODAY'S 


€ 


COOLERATOR MODEL V-6 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


.. REFRIGERATION PROBLEM! 


% PURE WASHED AIR 
KEEPS FOOD FRESH 
AND APPETIZING 


Coolerator washed-air refrigeration uses ice 
in a new 4 way circulation method. Keeps 
food fresh longer and preserves its natural 
goodness and flavor. 


Washed, humidified air constantly circu- 
lates through the food chamber, absorbing 
food odors and carrying them away where 
they can do no harm. It is not necessary 
to cover dishes to prevent excessive drying 
out. Delicate foods seldom pick up pe 
Salads retain their appetizing appearance 
and foods such as lettuce keep their garden 
freshness longer. Operating costs are small. 
Re-icing is necessary only twice a week 
under average conditions. 


The new Coolerator is built almost entirely 
of materials not in demand for war work and 
conforms to W. P. B. requirements. 


Coolerator is modernly designed and built 
to give lasting performance and to cost you 
less. 


See your Coolerator dealer today, or write 
the Coolerator Company, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, for further details of this new war time 
refrigerator. 


SAVES VITAL 
WAR MATERIALS 


(MEETS WPB REQUIREMENTS) 


Coolerator 


x The REFRIGERATOR 


THE COOLERATOR CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Why do so many professional people 
take vitamin supplements? 


AVE A ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION with a 

group of professional people. Ask them: 
“How many of you take vitamin supple- 
ments?” The answer “I do” will usually 
travel right around the table. 

Visit doctors in their homes, in their offices. 
Check up on where they stand. According to 
a recent survey, more than 70% of them take 
extra vitamins. 


VIMMS MEET OR EXCEED 
MEDICAL RECOMMENDATIONS* 


See how 3 Vimms 
meet or exceed 
these standards 


VITAMIN 
4,000 USP Units A 


Medical recommendations 
are based on these 
Gov't standards 


5,000 USP Units 


1.0 Milligram B, 1.0 Milligram 


2 Milligrams B. 2 Milligrams 


30 Milligrams C 30 Milligrams 


400 USP Units [> 500 USP Units 


(Niacin Amide) 


10 Milligrams 10 Milligrams 


In addition, Vimms supply these vital minerals: 


CALCIUM .. . . . 375 Milligrams 
PHOSPHORUS . . . . 250 Milligrams 
IRON ... . 10 Milligrams 


*Jour. of the A.M.A., July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 


If you haven't tried Vimms, we'll be glad to send you a professional 
sample. Write to Lever Brothers Company, Dept. HJ-3, Pharma- 
ceutical Division, Cambridge, Mass. 


Survey after survey proves that those who 
know most about vitamins are most apt to 
supplement their diets with them. Why? “‘Be- 
cause,” as one noted man in this field says, 
“there are few of us who are diligent enough, 
persevering enough and intelligent enough 
day in and day out to select and eat a good 
diet.”” 

Then, too, experts are the very ones who 
know how difficult it is to get all the vitamins 
all the time. Processing, storage, transporta- 
tion and cooking all take their toll of these 
substances in foods. Food rationing and short- 
ages will make it increasingly difficult to se- 
cure a balanced diet. 


Today, many professional people who do 
take vitamin supplements prefer Vimms. 


1. Vimms supply all 6 vitamins known to be essentia! 
in the diet, in the full daily minimum amounts rec- 
ommended by the Government. Doctors endorse this 
6-vitamin formula.* (See chart at left.) And note that 
Vimms also supply 3 minerals that belong with thes 
vitamins—Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. 

2. Vimms are good-tasting—easy to chew or swallow. 
Children like them. 


3. Vimms are inexpensive (50¢ for 24 tablets; $1.75 for 
96 tablets; $5.00 for 288 tablets). No product at any 
price can match all the advantages of Vimms. 


“Jour. of A. M. A. July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 
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“PROPER CARE MEANS LONGER WEAR 


How to take care 
of your - 
Refrigerator 


How often should you defrost? Excess ice on How cold should your refrigerator be? 40° in 
the freezer causes the mechanism to work overtime, the main food compartment. Meat and fish require 
thereby shortening its life, and using more elec- lower temperatures, so put them in the meat compart- 
tricity. A safe rule is: defrost whenever the frost is ment, or right below the freezer. Frozen foods should 
more than 14 of an inch thick. Always melt the frost be stored right in the freezer. 


off—never use an ice pick or knife. Keep foods of De refrigerators need frequent cleaning? Deli- 


nitely. Clean thoroughly when you defrost. Wash 
out the inside with mild soap and warm water. To 
sweeten, wipe with solution of warm water and 


high water content in covered containers to reduce 
excessive frost. 


Protect rubber door strip. Clean it frequently baking soda. Don’t forget the glides on which the 
with mild soap and warm water. Remove food or shelves rest. Take out the shelves and wash just as 
grease immediately. Never touch it with greasy, per- you do dishes, in warm, soapy water. If yours is an 
spiring fingers. If this rubber gasket becomes loose or older model, be sure to have a serviceman inspect or 
worn, have it repaired right away. clean the condenser at least once a year. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK 


16 pages of authoritative information on modern household refriger- 
ation and the contributions it is making toward a stronger, healthier 
America. An excellent teaching manual for Home Economics classes. 
Carries the American Medical Association seal of approval. Has been 
reviewed by the Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Federal Security Agency. No charge for desk 
copies for Teachers and Home Economists. Write to 
CONSUMER EDUCATION SECTION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M,, E. W. T. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
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YOU WILL 


NUTRITION 


Send For FREE Copies 


of Teacher’s Manual and 


Student’s Leaflets 


The Manual’s A Time Saver 
For You 


Planned and written by Dr. Lillian 
Storms, leading infant nutrition spe- 
cialist, this manual has been revised 
to include the latest information and 
data. It gives you—in compact, illus- 
trated form—information for your 
course that would take you lots of 
time to collect. Size 8} x 11, punched 
to fit into binder. 
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APPRECIATE 
THESE INFANT 


TEACHING AIDS! 


Gerber’s 
Baby Foods 


Cereals + Strained Foods - Chopped Foods 


This Leaflet Will Help 
Students 


Clearly written, well-illustrated, this 
leaflet is a revised version of Dr. Lil- 
lian Storm’s original leaflet which 
was so well received. It is a perfect 
supplement to the Teacher’s Man- 
ual. Size 8} x 11, punched to fit 
into binder. Be sure when writing 
to give the number of students in 


the class. 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 


251, Fremont, Michigan. 
number of Student’s Leaflets you require 


Please indicate 
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BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
FOR CELANESE* YARN 
IN RAYON HOSIERY 


Celanese yarn, long recognized 
as a dominant factor in fabrics, 
is now to be found in many of the 
branded lines of women's hosiery 
of rayon. Many of the character- 
istics of Celanese yarn, that 
have demonstrated the superior- 
ity of Celanese in the field of 
fabrics of rayon, will be found 
to recommend it equally for ho- 
siery. 


STOCKINGS OF CELANESE 


YARN... 


FIT BETTER--Stockings of Cela- 
nese yarn hug the ankle, cling to 
the leg and do not bag or stretch 
at the knee or top. They are pre- 
boarded to give an improved, 
lasting shape and smooth, flaw- 
less texture. 


nese yarn keep their original 
size and shape; with Celanese 
there is no necessity to buy 
smaller than normal sizes, for 
fear of stretching. 


DRY QUICKLY--Celanese is known 
for its quick drying properties. 
Where a small amount of cottonis 
used as toe-and-heel reinforce- 
ments, these sections require 
the same drying time as cotton. 
Generally speaking, stockings 
washed in the evening can be worn 
the next day. Celanese cleans 
easily with a minimun of effort, 
as dirt is not absorbed in the 
fibres, but remains on the sur- 
face where it washes out quickly 
in lukewarm sudsy water. 


LOOK BETTER -- These new stock- 
ings look sheerer, do not have a 
"chalky" appearance. They take 
dyes smoothly, resulting in ex- 
ceptionally clear and lasting 
Shades. Unlike other fibres, 
Celanese is not damaged by the 
acids contained in perspiration. 


smoothness of Celanese yarn re- 
Sists snagging. For stockings of 
such sheerness, Celanese wears 
exceptionally well, giving bet- 
ter than average service. Many 
women find that ordinary rayon 
Stockings have a tendency with 
wear to stretch longer; necessi- 
tating fastening the garters be- 
low the reinforced top, with the 
result that runs develop from 
undue garter strain. Because 
stockings of Celanese do not 
stretch with wear, garters can 
be fastened where they belong-- 
on the reinforced top. 


QUTLOOK--The stockings of Cela- 
nese yarn on the market at pres- 
ent are definitely good value. 
Improvement is constant. There 
is sound reason to expect that 
Celanese yarn will be as impor- 
tant in the hosiery industry as 
it has become in the fields of 
underwear and outerwear. 


A leaflet summarizing the lat- 
est information on stockings of 
Celanese yarn, will be mailed on 
request to Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 
eg. U. 5. Pot. 
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HE FACTS about canned meats are of particu- 
‘hie importance to Home Economics teachers. 
For canned meats are economical—and one of 
the most reliable sources of proteins to be found 
today. 

And, while it is true that our Government has 
curtailed the use of many varieties of canned 
meats for civilian consumption, there are still 
ample supplies available of the following kinds: 


Corned Beef Veal Loaf 

Roast Beef Vienna Sausages 

Ox Tongue Potted Meat Spreads 
Chili Con Carne (without beans) 


Canned meats are nutritious 


It should be impressed upon Home Economics 
students that only the best 
quality meats are used for 
canning. These meats are 
carefully prepared in modern 
sanitary kitchens under exact- 
ing government supervision. 


And, because meat products are cooked in 
hermetically sealed cans, none of the wholesome- 
ness of the food is lost. 

Canned meats are an excellent source of all- 
year-round nutritional essentials, containing pro- 
teins and fats, B vitamins and minerals (iron, 


copper and phosphorus). 


Why Canned Meats are Economical 


Twelve ounces of canned meat are approximately 
equal to between 15 and 18 
ounces of raw meat. This is 
because meat shrinks when 
it is cooked. But, the canned 
meat buyer doesn’t pay for 
this shrinkage. 

Nor does he pay for bone or excess fats. Every 
ounce of meat in the can is edible. And a 12-ounce 
can is usually enough meat for a family of four. 


Canned meats save minutes and 
materials 


Canned meats are in keeping with today’s con- 
servation efforts. This food comes to you thor- 


* CANNED MEATS x 


—an important food for Home Front builders 


oughly cooked, and there- 
fore may beeaten cold, just 
as it comes from the can. 
If prepared as a main dish 
it needs only to be heated 
—not cooked. This results 
in a real savings of gas and other cooking fuel. 


In addition, it should be pointed out to your 
students that because canned meats, like other 
canned foods, are pre-cooked, they save precious 
minutes or perhaps hours of working time. 


Corned Beef Suggestions 


Corned beef can be made to deserve a high rank- 
ing place on your school 
menus if served these 
inviting ways: 

@ Serve green peppers 
stuffed with corned beef 
hash. 

@ Corned beef hash also makes a delicious topping 
for sauerkraut pie. 

@ 4s a main meat course, corned beef hash is ex- 
cellent, served hot with buttered or creamed cabbage. 


@ For breakfast suggest corned beef hash topped 
with poached eggs. 


Other Canned Meat recipes worth 
remembering 


There are many other appetizing and inexpensive 
dishes which you can quickly prepare from the 
canned meats now available. For example, most 
children and grown-ups, too, go for: 

Corned Beef and Macaroni Loaf 

Vienna Sausages in Spaghetti Casserole 

Roast Beef Pie 

Sautéed Ham Loaf with Cheese Sauce. 


Get free copies of this booklet 
for your pupils 

“Help Make America Strong” is the name of a 
booklet which gives valuable information con- 
cerning menus, cooking hints, food essentials and 
vitamins. Ask for sufficient copies for all your 
pupils. They will be mailed to you with the com- 
pliments of American Can Company, Dept. J- 
1-43, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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